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Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Gardening Book of the 
Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the 
right, you get a 20% DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- 
tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan 
orders for the March Book of the Month will be accept- 
ed only during March and April 1950. No C.O.D.’s 
on this special offer, which is open only to Organic 
Gardening subscribers. 


The Book of the Month for March is 
Trees and Toadstools 


by M. C. Rayner, D.Se. 


The forest and woodland have much to teach us in 
such basic aspects of gardening as maintaining the 
soil in a living condition, mixed plantings, the inter- 
relationships of plants which occupy a common en- 
vironment, and a balanced relationship between plants 
and animals. This book deals with the most vital but 
little-understood relationship between the lowly toad- 
stools which grow in the forest floor and the giant trees which tower 
high over the other woodland plants. This partnership is of funda- 
mental importance in the nutrition of many of our woodland trees. 
122 pp., 18 photographs. $2.50. 


Example of the Discount Plan: 

If you purchase “Trees and Toadstools” and “The Pruning 
Book”, you take the 20°, discount on $5.50 and pay only 
$4.40—a saving of $1.10! The more books you buy when 
you buy the book of the month, the greater your cash 
saving. And at the same time you are adding helpful, fas- 
cinating, authoritative books to your library, all written or 
endorsed by J. I. 2 omnes « Organic Gardening. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 


‘OF THE MONTH DI DEPT. 


Organic 


EMMAUS, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Any of these 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


books may be used 


to complete your 
DISCOUNT PLAN: 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
by J. I. Rodale 


True story of a cancer-free people 
who return all residues to the soil. Gives 
full details. 263 pp., 20 photos. $3.00. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 
by J. I. Rodale 
Eliminate cultivating and weeding 
and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation! 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees, tells not only how to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


MEMOIRS OF A ROSE MAN 
by J. Horace McFarland 


Horticultural ideas and personal rem- 
iniscences. 160 pp., many photos. $3.00. 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 
How compost farming and gardening 
have enabled the crowded Orient to feed 
itself and keep its lands fertile—a lesson 
for us all. 384 pp., 209 photos. $5.00. 
THE EARTH'S FACE & 
Human Destiny 
by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 
A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 
HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 


changed into rich farmland. 416 pp., 
40 photos. $4.50. 


Build a Library of Gardening Books via the 
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POWER COMPOSTING: 


GARDENING! 
LAWN 


ALL in one revolutionary NEW machine, 
So LOW in price almost ANYONE can afford it! 


NEW...REVOLUTIONARY...WONDERFULLY 
SIMPLE! ... THE ROTO-MILLER! 


Here’s the new 
Roto-miller— 
a rotary cam 
chopper that 
makes compost- 
ing in your own | 
garden by ma- FS 
chine practical ‘ 
for the first time! 
The Roto-miller 
is shockless—tangle-proof—unbreakable! It takes the 
place of tines, springs, shock absorbers, slipping 
clutches, cushions ... and it does a better job! 


COMPOSTING BY MACHINE—right in your gar- 
- den itself! No more haul- 
ing, turning and water- 
ing of compost heaps! 
With this amazing new 
machine, you can easily 
chop and mix into your 
garden soil—without 
tangling: cover crops, 
mulches, manure, leaves, 
weeds, plant wastes of 
any kind—even corn- 
stalks! Think what this 
means in labor saved, 
soil improvement, 
bountiful crops! 


Here is a revolutionary new machine, 
called the Model-T ROTO-ETTE, 
that makes possible a new method of 
soil preparation and which we believe 
is destined to make gardening history! 

Not only will this amazing machine 
prepare your garden for planting in 
one simple operation! 

Not only will it cultivate your 
garden better than any garden ma- 
chine we have ever seen! 


Not only will it mow your lawn 
beautifully—and with only a simple 
attachment! 

Not only will it function perfectly 
as a power scythe—and again with 
only a simple attachment! 

BUT-—it will also actually chop and 
mix into your top soil with ease—any 
cover crop, manure, mulch, plant or 
animal waste ! It will even knock down, 
chew up and mix cornstalks into your 
soil! 

Now you can compost BY MACHINE 
right in your garden itself! You can do 
away forever with the back-breaking 
work of ordinary composting—ail the 


FREE! 


Send coupon for FREE 
BOOK about this wonderful 
new machine right now! 


QOTOET Te 


hauling, turning and watering which has 
always been necessary! 

With this machine you can easily mix 
so much organic matter into your soil 
that you can practically do away with 
using hard-to-get, expensive Barnyard 
manure ! 

You'll be simply amazed at our low 
prices! And there is absolutely no other 
machine at any price which will do the 
work of power composting which this 
machine will do! 

We can’t begin to tell you all about 
Our new machine—how it works—how 
to use it—all that it can mean to you— 
details on the attachments, prices, etc. 
So,we want to send youFREE a copy of 
POWER GARDENING and POWER 
COMPOSTING. 

This fine, well-illustrated book, writ- 
ten by Ed Robinson, author of the 
famous “‘Have-More” Plan, gives the 
whole exciting story. We'll gladly send 
you a copy FREE—we’re so sure you'll 
want one of our machines as soon as 
you've read it! 


POWER GARDENING 
and 
POWER COMPOSTING 


ROTOTILLER, Inc., 
Box 0-3, 
Troy, New York 


| Please send me FREE by return mail a 
! copy of POWER GARDENING and 
_ | POWER COMPOSTING. 


ONCE OVER and seed- 
bed is ready to plant! 
Model T mills ground 
16” wide and 7” deep. 
Plows and harrows in 
one operation. 


“BEST POWER MOWER 
BUILT” —users say. No 
overhanging wheels— 
no untrimmed edges! 
Attachment follows 


contour perfectly! 


UNEXCELLED FIELD 
MOWING—Nothing 
else like it for cutting 
hay, tall weeds and 
trash; does not clog 
in heavy growth. 


YEAR-ROUND HELPER! 
—Model T converts 
to snowplow in 5 min- 
utes. Other low-cost 
attachments: power 
saw, power Cart, etc. 


ys YOU CAN 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY with 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
® Mix in the Compost Heap 
© FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener...A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil...Improves soil 
texture...absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
ishing moisture...helps decomposition of 
soil break-up into humus...binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
(Write for freight rates west of Miss. R.) 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Bend $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Organic Gardening 


VOL. 16, NO. 3 MARCH 1950 


What’s New at Home and in the Garden 
Editorial—Cancer—Part XI—Sugar J. I. Ropate 14 


Seminar On Manure 


Begonias Throughout the Year—Fibrous-rooted 


Making the Most of Small Garden Space .....................000- Mrs. D. M. Petty 32 


The New Organic Method—Some Interesting Facts ...................... J. I. RopaLte 34 
When and How to Plant Your Vegetables ........ WituiaM H. Eyster, Pu.D. 38 
Garden Calandar for Mareh H. Eyster, Pu.D. 46 
Seminar—Deficiencies and Trace Elements ..........::::.:...ssssssssesee J. I. Ropate 49 
An’ Orchardist’s Experience ................:...ccssescssssesssesee: FREDERICK A. ENGELMAN 56 
Réeadere ‘Correspondence with: Dir. 58 
J. I. RODALE, Editor and Publisher 
DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Managing Editor .... ..... 2.2.5 «- KARL MANAHAN, Art Director 


JAMES F. BAIRD, JR., Advertising Manager 


VERNICE KEMMERER, Assistant Advtg, Manager 
ROBERT RODALE, Staff Photographer 


ANN ANDREWS, Flower Arrangement Editor 


Published monthly by ORGANIC GARDENING. Publication, Executive, Editorial and Subseription Offices; 6th and 
Minor Streets, Emmaus, Pa. Advertising Offices; 46 8. West St., Allentown, Pa. Subscription Rates, United States 
and Possessions, One Year $3.00, Two Years $5.00, Three Years $6.00. Unless otherwise directed all subscriptions 
begin with the current issue. Renewal subscriptions begin immediately after old subscription expires. When changing 
an address, give the old address as well as the new. Manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage and 
a self-addressed envelope. Printed in United States of America. Copyright 1949 by ORGANIC GARDENING. 
Entered as second class matter January 27, 1943, at the Post Office at Emmaus, Pa.; under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
list. It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. If you would like 
some extra money, this. spare-time activity will return liberal commis- 
CULTURE} sions. The boaklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 


glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you want. 


ORGANI- 
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NATURAL FERTILIZERS 
THE BEST 


We are not engaged in canning at 
present as our letterhead would indi- 
cate, but are operating greenhouses 
and are producing tomatoes for the 
wholesale trade. We raise two crops 
a year under glass, a fall crop and 
a spring crop. 

Up until about three years ago, 
our hothouse tomatoes produced 
very heavily and were considered 
the finest on the Chicago market. 
We were using small amounts of 
commercial fertilizers as a supple- 
mentary feeding for our plants in 
addition to a four inch mulch of 
strawy horse manure which was 
applied just before setting out the 
seedlings. 

Three years ago we embarked on 
a high fertility level program, guided 
by our own soils, furnishing and 
maintaining an adequate, available 
supply and also a reserve supply to 
the soil. Result: our production has 
steadily declined and when our 
plants got about five or six feet tall 
they became infected with tobacco 
mosaic, which was diagnosed by a 
pathologist from the University of 
Illinois. I believe the use of commer- 
cial fertilizers coupled with our 
steam-sterilizing practice has resulted 
in a weakening of the plant resis- 
tance to fungus disease. I have 
changed the seed to Livingston 
Globe W-R (wilt resistant) from 
Livingston Globe Extra Select, 
which by the way is the most expen- 
sive seed I have found ($50.00 per 
Ib.), but this, I think, is not the an- 
swer to our problem. 

I believe composting cattle man- 
ure and other vegetable matter that 
may be available and working these 
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FERTO-POTS 


The Most Sensational Offering of Our 47 Years in Business 


Unique Plant “EATS” 
Invention Pot 
Two sizes: Two sizes: 
No. 2% No. 3 
100, $2.75 100, $3.25 
250, $5.00 250, $5.75 


FERTO-POTS are made of a rich cow manure mixture by automatic pot machines and kiln 
dried. No wilt; no setback; quicker, better results, larger profits if seeds, plants and cuttings 
are first started in FERTO-POTS. In transplanting outdoors pot and all goes right into the 
ground. Pots soften up in the moist soil and place the entirely organic plant food where it 
is quickly available to the roots of the growing plants. FERTO-POTS are a boon to profes- 
sional grower and home gardener alike. 

An easy way to start tomatoes, melons, etc, is to plant several seeds to the pot and later 
thin to the strongest plant. If you buy your plants ready started put them in FERTO-POTS, 
then plant the pot and all in the garden. For flowering plants to remain in clay pots use 
FERTO-POTS as pot liners. These pots are offered in two sizes by express, charges collect. 


No. 2%—100 for $2.75 250 for $5.00 
No. 3 —100 for $3.25 250 for $5.75 
FERTO-POTS have taken the garden world by storm. Selected at aan} from repeat 


order letters, they say: (1) “Very Satisfactory.” (2) ‘“‘More Than Pleased.” (3) ‘“‘They’re Won- 
derful.” Millions sold, Order a supply of FERTO-POTS today and enjoy a SD allie new gar- 
den experience. Address: 


FARGO'S 


(SINCE 1903) 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


NO WEEDING OR CULTIVATING with 
FLUID AGRO-MULCHER 
HOW IT WORKS: 


The Agro-Mulcher is a machine that is 
loaded with organic material ordinarily 
put in a compost pile—leaves, weeds, 
hay, corn husks and other fibrous waste 


tained on top as a firm, porous protec- 
tive cover for the soil and around the 
plants, preserving moisture, eliminating 
cultivating and weeding and stimulating 


and—a quantity of water. It is desirable 
to add manure, lime or phosphate rock. 
The abrasive and mixing action of the 
Agro-Mulcher quickly produces a semi- 
liquid compost called Agro-Mulch which 
is poured on the ground. The finer cel- 
lulose fibres, minerals, trace elements, 
etc. drain into the ground with the ex- 
cess liquid for immediate benefit and 
permanent improvement to the soil. The 
coarser fibres in the Agro-Mulch are re-_ 


WHAT IT DOES: 


®* Increases plant growth and harvest 
* Eliminates long waits for compost 
® Retains and delivers rain and moisture 
® Requires only farm waste materials 
® Protects against insects and drought _ 
* Each application improves soil 

* Saves time and simplifies farming 


bacterial and earthworm activity. 
* 
MAINTAIN AGRO-MULCH 
ON YOUR SOIL ALWAYS 


for improved soil and 
bigger healthier crops 


AVAILABLE IN 3 SIZES 


KURT WANDEL 


INDUSTRIES 
R. 1, DOWNINGTOWN, PENNA. 


| 
| 
| 
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® Conserve Space 


© Produce Full Size, 
Top Quality Fruit 


© Usually Bear Second 
Year After Planting 


VARIETIES 


APPLES: Cortland, Red Delicious, 
Mcintosh 


PEARS: Bartlett, Ciapp’s Favorite, 
Duchess 


PRICES 


$3.75 each; 3 for $10.50; 10 trees 
$3.00 each; 100 trees $2.50 each 
Write for our BIG FREE 1950 CATALOG 
fm fall color. Describes and illustrates 
best varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, 
Cherries, Blueberries, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Grapes, Rhededendrons, Roses, 
Shrubs, y~aeen and Shade Trees. Sat- 
isfacti d. Established 1880. 
Pleat America for 
More Natural Living 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
58 Maple Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
70 Years of Guaranteed Satisfaction 


materials into the soil, with perhaps 
a rotation to cucumbers for a crop or 
two, will do more to eradicate the 
tobacco mosaic than anything else 
we could do. 

We have been raising tomatoes 
for over 20 years and are still learn- 
ing the hard way. Trying to beat 
nature’s processes is like trying to 
raise yourself by your boot-straps. 


A Subscriber 


Ideal pots for 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 
and all 


House Plants 


The new, scientific, 
sub-irrigating flower 
ot ideal for African 
lolets and other house 
plants. Feeds moisture and 
plant food by capillary at- 
traction from water storage 
base, through Fiberglass 
wick, direct to the roots as 
needed. Plants may be left 
for 7 to 10 days without at- ] 
tention. Made of strong non- 
warp, non-sweat Styron i 
plastic in 6 beautiful 
colors — ivory, pink, red, bts WIiK FED 
yellow, green and laven- oe 
der—all with black base. 


Specify colors in ordering. Prices Postpaid. 


4 inch $1.15 each; 3 for $3.25; 6 for $6.00 
5 inch $1.65 each; 3 for $4.75; 6 for $9.00 


Benson-MacLean Plant Products 


P. 0. Box 623 Chicago 90, Illinois 


Pesticides and Foods 


HEaRINGs are now being held in 
Washington, D. C. under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration on the ef- 
fects of poisonous sprays on the 
public health. Organic Garden- 
ing has been promised a place on 
the schedule of the hearings to 
make contributions on this sub- 
ject. The Editorial Staff invite 
readers of this magazine to send 
to us, for use in these hearings, 
any information and data you 
may have on the successful grow- 
ing of fruits, vegetables, and other 
foods without the use of poison 
sprays. It is our hope that all 
orchardists who are now growing 
fruits without poisonous sprays 
will give to us a full report of 
their practices and results. We 
shall appreciate early replies so 
that they may be studied and pre- 
pared for presentation at the hear- 
ings in Washington. 


Prettier Flowers; Superior Vegetables and Fruit 


Learn the joy of Organic Gardening 


— ony you the power to make soil and 
mts respond as Nature intended 


bows is a remarkably RICH, black 

HUMUS fortified with billions of 
ture’s own helpful micro-organisms — plus 
minerals, biotics, anti-biotics, hormones, vita- 
mins and other growth substances which 
lants MUST have for healthiest wth, 

ming and fruiting...and which most 
soils can’t supply in amounts needed or may 
lack altogether!... With this unusual pro- 
duct you can do a lot of unusual things! 


CTIV 


With ActivO you can compost FASTER, 
better . 


easier, cheaper and 
rich fertilizer from leaves, table wastes, carbase 

rich humus from 2 
WITHOUT ODOR! "use any eine 


With ActivO you can add life and zest and 
Ay weak, sluggish soils...help ANY 
soil t ActivO conditions, activates, ener- 
gizes and =e Use it on all potted 
plant, hot » garden and lawn soils. Plant 
a little with each seed, bu 
potatoes, by all means! 


With ActivO you can energize hot beds 
and mushroom compost...reduce odor in 
outdoor toilets, while converting waste into 
odorless ash-like humus... ActivO does 
in either soil or com 
Cont no chemicals. DO NOT ACCEPT 
Susstirures. SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY; 
and send coupon below for free details. 


Sizes at dealers, $1.00 to $19.95 


now! Your Own ODORLESS 

FERTILIZER FACTORY 

Ingenious Composter Cabinet 
yields continuous supply humus. 
Use in basement, garage or back- 
yard. Buy or build from plans. 
Blueprint plans FREE with No. 
25 size ActivO, $6.99 prepaid. 
Check coupon below. 


. make your own 


and tuber—with 


DO RASPBERRIES “RUN OUT’? 


Do raspberries “run out’? 

Several years ago I drove past a 
neighbor’s farm and saw that he 
was digging out red raspberry bushes 
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[CD Ne. 50 size ActivO, for up to 6 tons com- 
and FREE Composter Plans, $11.95, 


25 size ActivO, for up to 34 tons 
FREE Composter Plans, $6.99. 


(Prices do not State Sales Taxes. 
Prices 10% higher west of Rocky Mountains) 


| 4 BETTER COMPOST 
fl BETTER SOIL 
DWARF 
FRUIT TREES | 
| 
fe / | seNSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 24, Indiana | 
| 
7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, $2.00, 
| = information on ActivO, compestiag | 
} | 
Name & Address ......... ! 
| 
Dealer’s Name & Address ... | 
| 
f 


NOW YOU CAN 


FRAZER COMPOST 


New Plant In Production 
In Famous Chicago Stockyards 


Frazer-illinois Compost Plant, 999 Exchange Avenue, Chicago. Designed and constructed of glass cov- 
ered steel by the A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. This is the first of hundreds of plants that will be licensed 
under the Frazer-Eweson patents to mass produce 100% organic Frazer Compost throughout the world. 


Frazer Compost is the first decomposed 100% 
organic matter compost to be produced in 
industrial quantities. It is so uniform in tex- 
ture that it will feed through ordinary ferti- 
lizer spreaders... as easy to spread as grass 
seed. Use the same quantity that you would 
of a chemical fertilizer. It is odorless and 
will not burn roots or young plants. It cre- 
ates a soil condition perfect to the liking of 
earthworms. It will not leach. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


FRAZER-ILLINOIS CORPORATION 
999 Exchange Avenue, Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find check....... draft. or money order....... 
2 Ib. Bag (postage 1.00 
10 Ib. Bag (express 2,00 
Carload lots—Per 30,00 


ALL PRICES F. ©. B. CHICAGO 
Jobbers and Dealers write for our selling plan. 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN ORDER RECEIVED | 


ray 
= 
| 
| 
| 
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GUESTS 


+. that deliciously different taste of 
food cooked outdoors over fragrant 
wood or charcoal fires. BE THE PER- 
FECT HOST! With a Hancock Out- 
door Fireplace, your parties become 
occasions both charming and memorable. So simple to 
build, too, with the Hancock “skeleton” unit. Ovens and 
spits avoilable. Send dime for 4-page Pian Sheet— 
HOW TO BUILD YOUR OUTDOOR FIREPLACE” — 
with working drawings for ao variety of designs. 


HANCOCK IRON WORKS 
410 W. Pike St., Pontiac, 14, Michigan 


BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN 


Build from our detailed Plans 
or assemble our Kits. Au- 
thentic 
DUTCH WINDMILLS 

LIGHTHOUSE 

LAWN CHAIRS 
GARDEN ARBORS 
TRELLISES 
BIRD HOUSES 
FLOWER BOXES 
and many other home and 
garden projects. 


Also a fine selection of patterns for beautiful 
FAIRY TALE LAWN FIGURES, LAWN ANIMALS 
and BIRDS. Over 50,000 Satisfied Customers. 


Send 10c for fine, illustrated CATALOC. 
CRAFTSMAN’S MODEL COMPANY, Dept. 0.C.-1 
DELAFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Hand Modeled Pottery 


Baked in original wood fired 
kiln. Colors in mellow green 
or brown. Traditional Penn- 
sylvania Dutch design. Order 
“ catalog today for all types of 
useful novelties. 


POWDER VALLEY POTTERY 
45 8. 17 St. Allentown, Pa. 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 
Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 
Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 
WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER 
BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. O SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 


CSA JDER IVES 

© You will love i? - properly distributed seed 

© goes twice as far - saves thinning. For peas 

© to petunias. Cork of 6'2" x 1" plastic tube 
pivots in palm - tap gently. SATISFACTION 

) GUARANTEED. Prepaid -- 2 for $1 bill 


GRO-QUICK CO., 361 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, iil. 


MELVIN G. KLEPPINGER 
CERAMICS 


Quaint Personalized Marriage 
Plates with bride and bride- 
groom names baked in. Deco- 
rated with Penna. Dutch Floral 
Design. Glazed with 3 colors. 
Size 10’’. Price, $12.00 postpd. 


P. O. Box 187 Emmaus, Pa. 


and throwing them on a pile, so I 
stopped and went in to ask him if I 
could have them. He said I could 
have them and that would save him 
the trouble of burning them, but 
they would do me no good as they 
were all run out and what few ber- 
ries they bore were very small, most- 
ly seeds. 

I took them home and planted 
them along one side of the garden 
which was new land. It was only 
yellow clay as the wind always blew 
the leaves off this higher land, and 
there was no bush to hold them. 
I had hauled leaves, grass, strawy 
manure, including some chicken 
manure, and plowed it under so I 
thought the raspberries would do 
well in such soil. I had a tall stake 
for each plant and left five and six 
stalks for each plant. They grew 
very fast and the next year, and for 
many years, I had plenty of fine 
raspberries. I mulched them every 
summer with very strawy manure. 

One day the neighbor from whom 
I got the plants stopped in and want- 
ed to know where I got the fine 
raspberries as he wanted to get some 
of the very same kind. When I told 
him they were his old run out plants 
he was going to burn, he had a hard 
time to believe it. Many people 
stopped to ask where I got such 
fine raspberry plants. I must say 
that they never got any superphos- 
phate, etc. 

As Mr. Wickenden says in, “The 
Novice and his Thumbs,” in May 
Organic Gardening, “80% of success 
in gardening depends en the soil.” 
I will add that it takes just a little 
common sense too. 

Charles Faber 
$243 Girard Ave. N. 


Minneapolis 12, Minn. 


LEAF-MULCHED FRUIT TREES 


For the past 3 or 4 years, we have 
been mulching a few of our fruit 
(Continued on page 10) 
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SPECIAL 


GRO-GUN 
with pint of 
ATLAS 


GRO-GUN $2.45, ATLAS pint $1.00 
(Either may be ordered alone.) 


Gordeners say the GRO-GUN hose applicator PLUS 
ATLAS Fertilizer Emulsion, gives everyone a green 
thumb! GRO-GUN omits the foults of other hose 
applicators—adds several new merits of its own 
Money-back guarantee. ATLAS hos been adopted 
by amateurs and professionals alike — as the ONE 
COMPLETE ORGANIC fertilizer for all plants. Con- 
centrated—pint mokes 30 to 80 gals—$1.00 postpaid. 
DEALERS—Write for proposition. 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION — ROOM 800 


1 Drumm Street Son Francisco 11, Calif. 


ATLAS 


FERTILIZER EMULSION | 


GARDENERS’ 


sa. 


ony $236 


F.0.B. Milwaukee 
@ Tills, Mulches, 
Cultivates! 
9 **Plug-in"’ Attach- 


ments for Spraying, Mow- 
ing, Hilling, Seeding, 

Bulldozing, Snow- 
plowing, other 


wo! 

Also 16”—26” 
tillers and power 
take-off models! 

@ Write Dept. 0G-3 for fold- 

er and detailed information. 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCcONS! 


© 1950 MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MFG. CO. 


Take the | work | out 


of Gardening — 


WITH THE 


POWERED CULTIVATOR 


COSTS LESS THAN $100.00 


At last, on effective powered cultivator in the low- 
price field. LITTLE FARMER is ideal for city or 
farm gorden use. Compact design and fine bolance 
make it easy to. operate. Just right for narrow 
tows where larger equipment may domage plants. 
Write NOW for complete information. Dealer in- 
qviries also invited. 


The Wl Bur Ce 


Department O 


PLAN YOUR GARDEN with the 
Amazing GardenCRAFT KIT 


Send for this remarkable Home Garden 
Planning System of our risk! You'll be astounded 
ot the eose you con PLAN ond PLANT. Fun...mokes work 3 a 


eosier... increases yield. Hundreds in use. = ss 
keyed sched 


KIT contoins outlines for rows and skillfully 

vles showing whot to plant each week; clever dial operated planting dote 
calculotor... works onywhere; stoke labels, directions ond planting information 
Add new zest to your gordening ORDER NOW...send no money. 
Examine for 5 days and return or send $2 plus postage. 
Prepaid if money is sent with order 


1336 SYRACUSE STREET 
DENVER 7, COLORADO 


TRADE MARK 


|| 
| CardenCRAFT 


| 
= 
| 
CHOICE 
Mode! 4 
© MILWAUKEE 
| eEquiP MENT 
TILLERS 
E-Z- 
\ E-Z-GARDS 
| 


You are right in step with organic 
gardening principles if you have a MOW- 
MASTER. Besides doing a wonderful 
job of mowing, MOW-MASTER helps 
build up your soil the organic way. It 
thoroughly pulverizes grass and weed 
clippings or autumn leaves and returns 
them to the soil as mulch and humus. It 
eliminates raking, hauling or burning of 
cut grass and weeds or autumn leaves 


MOW MASTER q 
Priple Duly 


POWER MOWER 
IDEAL FOR THE ORGANIC GARDENER 


IT CUTS — PULVERIZES — MULCHES 
ALL IN ONE EASY OPERATION 


converts MOW-MASTER into leaf pul- 
verizer, quickly, easily. 


The 1950 MOW-MASTER IS NEW! 
It is improved! It has many new features 
—lighter than ever, yet built for many 
years of service. Powered by 2 H.P. 
smooth-running POWER-PAK Engine. 
Cuts 21 inch swath. Adjustable cutting 
height. Easy to run. Economical to 
operate. See this remarkable mower at | 


MOWS LAWNS 
VELVETY SMOOTH 


and keeps yard neat and clean. The 


amazing New Grind-a-Leaf attachment YOUT dealer's. 


CuTS TALL 
GRASS AND WEEDS 


PULVERIZES LEAVES. 
ABOLISHES RAKING, 
HAULING, BURNING 


PROPULSION ENGINE CORP. Dept. 0G 3 


7th ST. AND SUNSHINE ROAD, KANSAS CITY 15, KANSAS 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every Need, Soil, Location, Climate 
ALL VARIETIES Blueberries BIG PROFIT MAKERS 


Our 1950 Berry Book lists the varieties you need for highest Berry production 
and profit. Each variety fully described with special information on areas to 
which best adapted. Nationwide shipments. 


BEST VARIETIES—GRAPES, RASPBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES 
& ASPARAGUS 


ont 1ES for 

BETTER BERR 

y cost to you, we 
t an 

for raising all kinds © berri 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE 
CATALOG & SUBSCRIPTION TO BETTER BERRIES 


RAYNER BROTHERS, SALISBURY 91, MD. 


Just WHat ! NEEDED 
10 IMPROVE my. LAWN. 
= 
VANS 
| 
Se 
| 
\ VARIETIES: 
ARIETIES: 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION TO fetter Berries Better Bemios 
OU WRITE NOW “Better Berrie? 
ly helpful, with hints and tips | 


GREATER YIELD 
Healthy, Sturdy Plants 


. -result when 
you use the 
richer, smoother 
moisture-retaining 
compost mixed by a 


KEMP POWER 

SOIL SHREDDER 
These sturdy ma- 
chines, with unbreak- 
shredding, fine able spring steel cut- 
cnn — t ting teeth, mix soils, 
sult your needs. =©manure and compost 


90%. faster and 
more thoroughly with little effort. Pay 
for themselves in one season! Six models 
to choose from. Priced from $100.00. 
Write now for the KEMP Catalog. 

51 Years’ Experience Manufacturing 
Soil Shredding Machines 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 4 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
5-H. P. GRAVELY— 


mA the world’s finest, yet most 
fm moderately priced Garden 
y Tractor. Complete line of 
exclusively designed power 
tools for every Garden, 
Lawn and Field job. 


& CULTIVATOR CO. 
T VA. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW 
Box 348 DUNBAR, WES 


SOIL TEST 
OUTFIT F.0.8. 


100 tests each for Nitrates, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Phosphorus, Acidity, plus tissue tests for Nitrates, 
Phosphorus and Potassium, with full directions and 
charts. Other Simplex Soil Test Outfits at $25 
and $36. All F.0.B. Cleveland. 
Soiltex—new and improved—a test for soil acidity 
at $1.25 per package postpaid. 
THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P.O. Bex 2742-8, Cleveland |1, Ohie 


AK 


Simplex 


Thousands 
of satisfied 


No more hard spading! You too can have fine gar- 
dens, with less time, less effort (do 10 hrs. work in 
1). “‘TUG-O0-WHEEL’’ does it—all steel outfit plows 
5°’ deep; marks rows 12°’ to 36°’ wide; hills, eulti- 
vates, destroys weeds; fast, quick, easy; quality fully 
guaranteed. Free folder tells all. Write 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. 0 


users 
VATOR 
HER USE! 
IDEAL for 


VEGETABLE GARDENS 


Baliston Spa, New York | 


Precipitron 


The new household Precipitron 
the long-awaited electrostatic air 
cleaner that promises to eliminate 
daily dusting drudgery. Developed 
by research engineers of the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. The de- 
vice removes 85 to 90 per cent of all 
dust in the circulating air stream in 
homes as large as eight rooms. West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 40 
Wall St., New York 5, New York. 


Hot Beds and Coldframes 

A specially designed balanced sash 
reduces drafts and permits fully au- 
tomatic control of ventilation, with 
a small gas filled thermostat. Auto- 
matic electric heat optional. Con- 
struction plans for building the hot- 
bed or adapting it to frames already 
in use available for one dollar. 
Weather Watcher, 4228 Highland 
Ave., Downers Grove, IIl. 


Organic Soil Conditioner 


Although Espoma has been on the 
market for some time, it is interest- 
ing to observe the method of making 
this organic soil conditioner. Es 
poma is manufactured by processing 
King Crabs found in the Delaware 
Bay during the months of May and 
June. The crabs are passed through 
a large crusher which breaks them 
into small pieces about the size of 
a quarter, then discharged into a 
rotary kiln dryer. From the dryer 
they are run into a hammer mill 
which grinds them to desirable fine- 
ness, after which they are bagged 
and stored until needed. Both male 
and female King Crabs are process 
ed, but the female is more abundant 
in plant food because of the thou- 
sands of eggs contained in them. 
King Crab, to our knowledge, is the 
highest nitrogenous organic avail- 
able with an analysis of better than 
10% nitrogen. Besides nitrogen, 
King Crabs supply iodine and other 
trace elements. The Espoma Com- 
pany, Millville, N. J. 


—O— 


Leaf Mold 

Leaf mold will soon be made 
available to city organic gardeners 
in one and two pound lots. Plans 
are underway in Philadelphia to 
package leaf mold for national dis- 
tribution. 

This 100% organic odorless plant 
food is a pure leaf mold humus. It 
may be used freely on all indoor 
and outdoor plants, and is especially 
good for potted plants. A limited 
quantity is available at the present 
for those who want to try it out. 
The packages sell 1 Ib. for $.35 and 
2 Ib. for $.50, both postpaid. The 
Pure Compost Co., 6318 N. Tarbor 
Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 
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Plastic Seed-Soer 


“From Peas to Petunias” describes 
the wide range of seeds the Seed-Soer 
will handle efficiently. The seed- 
soer itself is made of a transparent 
green plastic tube one inch in di- 
ameter and 614 inches long. The 
rubber cork pivots in the palm of 
the hand. The device is tapped either 
vertically or horizontally. The seeds 
are visible as they come bouncing 
out. 

By using a plastic with a density 
of less than 2, and tapping lightly, 
the seeds bounce and distribute 
themselves uniformly. Gro-Quick, 
861 W. Huron, Chicago 10, IIl. 


—Oo— 


Portable Sprinkler System 


Common sense was all that was 
needed to develop the novel SpRINK- 
ut. This watering device consists 
of a garden hose with 5 solid brass 
sprayers attached at intervals along 
the hose. Each sprayer has an indi- 
vidual on and off control that di- 
rects a low, gentle fine spray to cover 
one to 1,000 square feet. Fifty feet 
long and weighing only eight pounds, 
this practical device may be obtained 
from Howard Sales Co., 1650 Bel- 
mont Ave., New Hyde Park, New 
York. 
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Power Lawn Mower 


The redesigned “Philadephia 
Super Falcon 21” Power Mower is 
among the improved lawn mowers 
available this year. A new steel 
handle has replaced last year’s hard 
wood handle. Simplified clutch and 
throttle control attachments are se- 
curely mounted on the new handle. 
The old style shrub bar has been 
eliminated and bed plate redesigned 
with two separate openings to pro- 
vide adjustment of cutting height 
from 4” to 2144”. Other new fea- 
tures have ‘been added to improve 
cutting ease. Coldwell-Philadelphia 
Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, New 
York. 


New Rotary Tiller 


Front mounted, quick coupling, 
powered tools is the outstanding 
feature of the new Ariens “Gar- 
deneer”. It is front mounted for ac- 
curacy, visibility and control, and is 
available with such tools as rotary 
tiller, lawn mower, rotary snow 
plow, bulldozer, sickle bar, seeder 
and furrower. It has 214 HP 4 Cy- 
cle Engine, 3 forward speeds, semi- 
automatic free wheeling, pneumatic 
tires $3.50 x 7 with an overall wheel 
width of 10” for narrow work. Ariens 
Company, Brillion, Wisc. 


Power! 
Balance! 
Pivot turns! 
Traction! 


A Combination Of 
Quality And Economy! 
The only small one wheel tractor that will plow efficiently! 
The accessories for this versatile, 142 tb. tractor include 
plow, harrow, cultivator, riding sulky, lawn mower adapt- 


er, ete., all of which are attached quickly with e@ drop 
pin. For descriptive literature, write: 


ARDEN MACHINES CO. 
HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 


Flowers all winter, seedlings by the 
to set out in the ing. It 
is easy with Orlyt. Comes in sections 
that go together with bolts and screws. 
Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
$425 buys 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. Other 
Orlyts and Lean-tos from $190. Auto- 
matic heat and ventilation at reason- 
able prices. Convenient terms available. 
Ask booklet No. 27. 
See it at the Spring Flower Shows 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. 


The safe, sure way. 
Can’t poison soil. Saves 
your earthworms. Used 

Y by all informed mole 
specialists. At dealers, or di- 
rect, $2.50 postpaid, C.O.D. fees extra. 
FREE—Mole control pamphlet. Nash 


Mole Traps, 164 E. South, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


Compost in your own soil with Roto-Ette, Model 
equipped with the new Rotomiller. See the ad on: 
page one, then contact us if you live in the vicinity of’ - 


the counties listed below. 
MOHR BROS. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


KENNETH D. ROTH 

(Montgomery, Bucks, 
(Berks, Chester & Mont- Philadelphia, & Mercer, 
N. J. counties) 


gomery counties) 


1959. -TRAS 
PAN only 
| 
(by $425 
y 
oles 
WITH A 
NASH TRAP 
t EG 
It 
or 
y 
|, 


Gardeners everywhere 
have written to praise 
SPROWEL and to reorder 
| for friends. This handy 
| garden tool combines the 
working power of the spade 
with the convenience of the 
trowel. The utmost in 
Strength, Convenience, and 
Utility. Thousands in 


@ 16%" long 
@ Birch handle 


@ Hardened use. Why don’t you 
steel try one? Write to— 
CONSUMERS 
Blade 4” 

steal. 322-U East Colfax Ave. 
South Bend 24, indiana 


#125... 0 


NTEE 


COMPOST 
S YOU WANT IT 


@ ..SCREENED 
..SHREDDED 
@ ..GROUND 
@ ..MIXED 

@ ..PILED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 
rated. Grinds manure 
and tough organic 
(PATENTED) matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as 
wanted through perforated screens. Free 
compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. KANSAS 


built. . . 
front mounted for 


accuracy, visibility, and 
control. . .24 HP 4 cycle 
engine — three forward 
speeds, semi-automatic 
free wheeling. Rotary 
tiller is adjustable 10” 
to Additional tools) 
available. 


ARIENS COMPANY SA/LL/ON, W/5. 


Write teday for com- 
plete free details. 


The 1950 Weather Watcher 
Hotbeds and Coldframes 


You need this inexpensive, automatic ventilation (and 
heat) to grow healthy seedlings. You can now build the 
sash to fit most hotbeds, even while in use. Don’t worry 
about your frame while away from home. The self 
powered Weather Watcher thermostat will open or close 
your sash when it should. 

Send for the original hotbed plans, the new supplemen- 
tal drawings, and description of the new 1950 model. 
Only 20 cents. 

The VENTILATION THERMOSTAT and new hotbed 

and sash construction plans, ONLY $4.50 PREPAID. 


H. R. RAWSON 4228 Highland Ave. 


Downers Grove, Ill. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character) Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 


FORUM 
(Continued from page 6) 


trees with leaves. This fall we added 
phosphate rock and a sprinkling of 
lime. We are beginning to see the 
results of our labours (for it cer- 
tainly takes the time and energy). 
The quality especially was much 
better this year and there is a mark- 
ed difference between those trees 
that have been mulched and those 
trees that haven’t been. Our orchard 
has not been sprayed, nor have com- 
mercial fertilizers been added as far 
as I know, so we think it will re- 
spond more quickly to the organic 
way of gardening. 

We are glad to see the difference 
in the plum tree that had been 
mulched. The Black Knot, which 
as you know is so common among 
plum trees, has almost disappeared. 
Quite often the only remedy is to 
use the tree for firewood. 

This is but one of the many ways 
we have been rewarded by following 
the organic way of gardening. 

Miss Lois Heddon 


Columbus, Ontario, Canada 


METHODS OF COLLECTING 
AND STORING LEAVES 


I am writing you these lines to 
describe a method of handling fall- 
en leaves that I have found useful. 
Perhaps your readers would be in- 
terested. 

I have long wanted to use the 
tremendous numbers of leaves that 
gather along the curbs and city 
streets near my house. But handling 
the leaves in a bushel basket or box 
was too slow and time-consuming, 
so I got hold of a large piece of 
cloth, about four feet by six feet. 
In use, I lay the cloth on the ground, 
near the leaves, holding it down 
with a few stones, if the day is windy. 
Then with a broom, rake, or any 
handy implement, I throw the leaves 
into a pile in the middle of the cloth. 
When I have enough, I grasp the 
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Red Leaf 
Japan BARBERRY 
8 te 12 in. plants, ¢ 
well branched. Rich 10 plants 
bronzy-red through 
summer; scarlet ber- . 
ries fall ond winter. postpaid 
GRAFTED 
FRENCH LILAC 
I-yr. plants, 10 to 12 in. 
S plants Sleem young. Pro- 


e large trusses of 
$3.00 beautiful blossoms. 


postpaid in asserted colors. 


SARCOXIE NURSERIES 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 


HYBRID 


VEGETABLES 


ZENORMOUS YIELDS, DISEASE 
és RESISTANT, HYBRID VIGOR 


Prolific early producer. 
CUCUMBER Vigorous, disease-re- 
sistant. Amazing yielder of 
firm, crisp, med. size fruit, just 
right for slicing or for pickling. 


fen Giant plants yield up to 
1% bus. each. Amazing 
vigor. Bears continuously from 
MID-JULY ‘til killing frost! 
Strong blight resistance. 


TOMAT 


Surprise mixture of 
Hybrid varieties. All 
a fine quality. Plant one packet, 
harvest many sizes, types and 
flavors of delicious melons. 


steno soox FREE! 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. Bia 
39 S. 12th Street, Faribault, Minn. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
59c Your Choice 


@ RED RADIANCE 
PINK RADIANCE 
@ ETOILE de HOLLAND 


AA Grade 2 yr. field grows 
plants. A special offer te 
“present our fine stock 
Sey CAMELLIAS, ROSES 
and AZALEAS. Order 
a. } or more bushes 58 


ea. ppd., and get our 


FRASER NURSERIES Inc. FREE 


Dept. 0G P. 0. Box 45 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


COLORFUL 
CATALOGUE 


Giant AMARYLLIS 
2 BULBS, JARS $9 Top-quality giant 
and MOSS Bulbs 21,” dia. 
“X Famous Mead strain. 
Passion Red Flowers. 
~,. Guaranteed burst into 
Eé\ bloom soon after arriv- 
al. Easiest and largest 
flowers amateurs can grow 
at room temperature. 2 
Giant Bulbs plus 2 copper 
colored Jardinieres plus 
potting material, all $2 pp. 


BULB ixonn CLUB 


125 Madison Dept. 9@A Chicago 


32° 


| 
OR 
| 
° 
OS 
DEPT. 03 SARCOXIE, MO. 
R OUR 76th YEAR 
f 
a 
ARIENS 
ibs 
\ 
~~ 


Here itis! The world’s finest, low-priced 
power garden implement . . . a superior 


new model by an old manufacturer. 


THE SENSATIONAL NEW 1950 


Handy-Worker 


ROTARY TILLER 


— Lightweight {115 lbs.) — Easy to 

operate. Just guide your Handy-Worker Ro- 
tary Tiller and let the practically indestructible 
steel tines (guaranteed against breakage for one 
year) do the work of preparing your garden for 
spring planting and for use during the entire 
growing season for cultivating, moisture control 
and weeding. Powered with a standard make |!/, 
to 2 h.p., 4 cycle air-cooled engine. Power on 
large traction wheel, also gear reduction (2 speed) 
for operation of tines. Positive clutch control. 
Tines can be operated with or without power on 
wheel. Rotary Tiller can be quickly removed and 
tractor used to operate Handy-Worker Sickle Bar 
Mower, Lawn Mower, etc., availablé at additional 
cost, (see literature). All Handy-Worker equip- 
ment fully guaranteed. 


Dealerships available 


$13.50 HANDY-WORKER CULTIVATOR 


if you purchase H-W Rotary Tiller during March 


HURRY! 


BUY 


NOW... 


WHILE 
FREE 


$13.50 HANDY-WORKER DOZER 


LAST! if you purehase H-W Rotary Tiller during Mareh 


ROLLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 4 


Dept. OG-350, Lansdale, Pa. 


| 

tl 
= caceed find check or money order for $149.50. | 
Ship me Handy-Worker Rotary Tiller Model R and | 
Handy-Worker Cultivator [] } | 

Check one 

Handy-Worker Dozer o | 


— 
d we F.0.B. Lansdale 
3 \ K | and in addition... your choice— 
FREE! 
e 

- Or 

iD 
in. 
| 
| 
| 
B 


@ HOW ACID? 
HOW ALKALINE? 


HYDRION Test rene ghee you this infor- 
mation as it changes through all the colors 
of the rainbow. Hydrion tests your soil, 
the food you eat, or your own body c 
tion. Clear plastic dispenser contains enough 
material for hundreds of experiments. Non- 
toxic, non-odorous. Not dangerous in any 
way ‘to plants, animals, or humans. Other 
suggested acid or alkaline taste: Fruit —— 
tropical fish tanks, mouth acidity, electro- 
plating baths, soaps, chemicals, inks, offset 
fretrct fountains, etc., etc. Color chart and 
Useful, economical. Postpaid, 


POCKET MICROSCOPE 


one. Idea 
for people in all walks of life. Holds un- 
limited fascination for both young and old. 
Replaces costly instruments. Magnifies 20X. 
Instant easy focusing. Excellent wide field. 
Aluminum , beautiful satin finish. 
= of uses. Ideal for studying root 
plant bodies. Better for bugs 
than ordinary magnitying 
or 


hairs. botany) 
Order today! Postpaid $0. 


BLACK LIGHT (U.V.) 
‘ Ideal for the study of minerals: Observe 

the colors of all fluorescent materials under 
the 250 Watt Purple X Lamp (Black Light). 
ite onions fluoresce a pink and 

the roots a snow white? Potatoes fluoresce 
a a milky blue and the peelings are wholly 
; negative. Good humus and snails castings 

can easily be detected. These results and 
many more are obtained under this same 
lamp. Minerals from different sources give 
off different responses. Detecting earth- 
4 worms and their castings, fluorescence 

: a helps to easily judge the quality and quan- 


tity of this material in the humus. Order 
a Black Light and three brilliantly fluo- 
rescent minerals for ONLY $2.00 Express 
charges collect. 

“3 Include Postage—Remit with Order 

- Send 50c for Up-to-Minute Catalog 

MICROSCOPES—TELESCOPES 

4 Scientific and Laboratory Apparatus 


70 West Broadway Dept. G New York 7, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 


Pachysandia 


FROM TOTTY’S 


TERMINALIS is an incomparable 
evergreen ground cover. . .unsurpass- 
ed as a border for walks. . unusually 
attractive for drives...splendid for 
steep slopes in sun or shade... .grows 
profusely in dense shade under any 
kind of trees and Pachysandra is the 
only kind of plant that will thrive 
under pine trees. It reaches a height 
of about 8 inches. 


$3.00 per doz. $20.00 per 100 


Dept. O3 


Madison, N. J. 


four corners of the cloth together 
and carry the bundle over to my 
compost pile. In a minute or two 
with this method, one can gather 
the same quantity as in 10 minutes 
work filling bushel baskets, to say 
nothing of the time saved in carrying 
a larger load in one trip. The leaves 
are so light that you are limited 
only by the size of your cloth. 

For storing leaves for my next 
season’s mulch and for compost 
piles, I use 36” woven wire fencing, 
with loops about half the size of 
those in chicken wire. This wire 
costs about 7¢ a foot here, and a 
12 foot length gives an enclosure 
almost 4 feet in diameter and 36” 
high. No tools are necessary; simply 
twist the wires at the two ends to- 
gether to make a circular enclosure 
which will hold a_ considerable 
quantity of leaves. Among various 
advantages of this enclosure, the 
chief one is the ease of emptying it. 
The wire netting can be lifted easily 
with one hand, and carried wherever 
desired. Or, if storage is contemplat- 
ed, undo the twisted wires at the 
ends and roll it up into a compact 
bundle. 

I am hoping this may be of some 
value to Organic Gardening. 

Fred J. Mocking 
7749 S. Muskegon Avenue 


Chicago 49, Ill. 


EARTHWORM CASTINGS AND 
LEAF MULCH FOR ROSES 


It may be of interest to you to 
know what results I have had with 
roses. Where I am now living, every- 
body told me that it is almost im- 
possible to raise anything in that 
soil, for they had already tried it 
and had no luck. Because I am an 
enthusiastic sticker to the Organic 
method, I determined to raise roses 
as they had never been raised be- 
fore. 

This particular locality is rather 
unfavorable for raising flowers, be- 
cause it always gets too hot suddenly. 
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HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


by GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIA FARM 


‘ You can’t go wrong on 
™ any of the varieties named 


a blaze of color if you 
grow these mums. 


Each item below 
is 50c. 


| Avalanche—white 
Symphony—pink 
Courageous—red 
1 Betty—pink 


1 Cliff Runyan—orange 

{ Carnival—orange red 

1 Eugene Wander—yellow 
{ Lavender Lady—tlavender 
Yellow Avalanche—yellow Win’ 

Charles Nye—white Hu 

@ Select any four and we will send you s 
plant of Dawn Rose (1949) free. 

@ Select any six and we will send you free, 
2 plants of Dawn Rose and 1 Honeycomb. 

@ Select all 12 and we will send you free, 3 
Dawn Rese, 2 Honeycomb and 2 Defiance (1949). 
All postpaid before planting time. Order at ones. 
Send for our fine new Dahlia and Mum 
Book ready now. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Dayton Pike Lebanon 2, Ohio 


Fruit Trees and Plants 
also Ornamentals 


Blueberries, Strawberries and Raspberries 
Peach, Apple, Pear and Plum Trees 
Evergreens and Flowering Shrubs 
Azaleas and Flowering Trees 
In fact a full line of stock. 


60 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN GROWING 
NURSERY STOCK AND FRUITS 


Descriptive Price List Free 
Prices RIGHT, Quality HIGHEST 


WALTER C. BLACK 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. 


roRGOVE'S 
Book 


80 Pages— 
Beautiful Pictures 
For years a specialist in this £ 
satisfactory of summer 
. I believe my catalog is the best.. 
largest, most up-to-date book published 
on Glad Culture. 

I Hst 400 leading varieties—including 
year’s top introductions, old and 
favorites and the best from the WORLD'S 8 
leading hybridizers. Many SPECIAL COL- 
LECTIONS of wonderful value. You'll 
like the 12 Groupings—earliest, 
most beautiful, ete. Write today for 
this big GOVE GLAD BOOK sent any- 
where for 6c stamps. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box G Burlington, Vt. 


WHITE BIRCH Trees 


16 to 24 Seedlings sent postpard of nlonting 50 
me Hordy olf climates. Write Box for le 
Postpard 


Evergreen Catalog 
Indiana, Pa. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., 


plants and bloom freely. 
The kind we specislize 
in. Your garden will be 
4 cil size microscope. ip if on to our 
fe: 
4% 
ra. 
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In my rose bed I applied material 
from my worm beds. This material 
was placed on the bed at a thickness 
of three inches and then spaded un- 
der. My compost which I use in 
worm beds is made of an ordinary 
standard formula and after having 
had worms in it for six months, you 
can imagine the richness of the com- 
post; well, it was practically 100% 
worm castings. 

This worm bed material was 
applied in the early Fall of the year. 
After the roses were planted I im- 
mediately covered the bed with a 
leaf mulch to a thickness of 2 to 3 
inches. This leaf mulch provides 
food for the soil and worms and at 
the same time keeps down grass and 
weeds and retains moisture. 

To my amazement the roses grew 
as I have never seen them grown 
before. I prune them down to about 
10 inches twice a year and twice ,a 
year they grow to a height of 5 to 
6 feet. They bloom profusely in a 
blaze of brilliant colors. In my exper- 
ience I find it best to prune them 
twice a year for they will bloom 
much better on new growth than on 
the old growth. Blooms look 100% 
better on new growth and further- 
more you will have nice long stems 
which will make it much more de- 
sirable for cuttings. 

Deep root watering, food, and 
keeping the soil loose are three big 
essentials for beautiful. roses. 


Hollis D. Bremer 
La Grange, Texas 


NEVER 
BEFORE 
OFFERED 


RED CHIET, LAVENDER BLUE POstpaiD 
Grows 12” to 15” flowers on strong, sturdy 

stems. Separately labelled. Culture included. Send only 
2%5e for 2, 50c for 4, $1 for 8 and Seed & Nursery Catalog. 


R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN, Box 786 Rockford, ILL. 


Rare Hardy- 
ock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock gardens or borders. 
Sturdy, well-rooted stock in wide as- 


sortment. Unique catalog. 
REX.D.PEARCE ‘New jesse. 
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BROWNELL ROSES 


Everblooming Sub-Zero 
HYBRID TEAS 


DIFFERENT COLORS 
and FORMS 


Also 20 beautiful yellow and 
orange hardy Climbers. 
Can live several decades even after low 


subzero. Save replacement expense. 
Plants that fail, anywhere, within 2 


"The New Gorgeous” 
QUEEN o'the LAKES (Red) 


Vigorous — Beautiful — Easy to 
grow. — Large abundant blooms, 


more constantly. — Comparable years, replaced free, purchased from 
with the best. | the hybridizers— 


Send for pictured List 
BROWNELL ROSES 
52 Rose Park Little Compton, R. I. 


Approved by 


professional K. ORGANIC 
SHREDDER 


Shreds every kind of plant material to small 
particles for Indore, Quick, or sheet composting 
and mulching. A Mixer also. Ideal for OLD and 
NEW Methods. Inexpensive, efficient, rapid. 
Only $110 


extra. Terms cash. ¥.0.B. Factory N. J. 


ease-hardened 
stee! knives for all-pur- 


ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. 


PHILIP S. WELLS P. 0. Box 102, Haddon Heights, N. J. 


COMPOST BIN Keston Herbal Activator for 
LEHIGH TYPE— Quick Composting. No turning! 
sanded Enough to activate 5 Tons .......... $1.00 

je. Steel cor- * All- 

$ - in 8 -' 
ton size $15.00. $8.00. 
B-D COMPOST STARTER* 

Cal fon unit for $8.00; 10-ton unit $14.50. 
An electric cabinet designed so that the EARTHWORMS* HAND MILL* 

ited in @ separate 
moist chamber. T000-worm size $15.00. Splally bred compacting For Your whole-grain 
Terms: Cash with order. FERTO-POTS FULCRUM* 
2" - $2.50 3” - $3.25 
F.0.B. Factory PHILIP. WELLE 


‘| ORGANIC IMPLEMENTS & PRODUCTS CO. o. Box 102, Haddon Heights, w. J. 


| Shredder Is based on im- 
} proved cutting principle { J 
or decayed materials. Faf- 
nir sealed bearings. Built 
sat evioment menue, 
| elass equipment manufac- 
Patent Pending turing company. 
Gant 
y 
3 
5 
vt. 
Po. 
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EDITOR 


CCANCER—Part XI—Sugar 


N THE last instalment I advised 
Tine elimination of salt from the 
diet. In this article the prohibition 
is going to be against sugar. I can 
hear some of my readers say, “What 
next?” or “Let us cut out all food,” 
because I have heard people make 
statements like these when I dis- 
cussed these things with them. But 
I answer that it is not as bad as it 
sounds. Man ‘is a creature of habit. 
There are many races that never 
learned of sugar and salt or did not 
have available supplies of them, and 
they have been not only healthy but 
extremely happy. After a few weeks 
of eliminating an item of food one 
gradually becomes conditioned to 
the new habit. In fact I know of 
cases, including my own, where per- 
sons who have eliminated sugar al- 
most become nauseated when they 
look into the window of a pastry 
shop and see a display of sugar- 
laden cakes and pies where ordina- 
rily it makes person’s taste buds act 
up and the saliva flow. When one 
has a serious disease, and the doctor 
says, “Cut out sugar if you want to 
stay on this planet,” it is much easier 
to cut it out. But why not do these 
things while you still have your 
health? 

We have the wrong conception 
toward food. Food is a fuel to feed 
the fires of our bodies, which are our 
furnaces. Most people exert more 
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care in the coal they choose to put 
into their furnaces than in the food 
they put into their own bodily fur- 


“maces. If they have a pig they will 


figure out the best diet for it so 
that they can have a good, healthy 
piece of ham, but to their own bodies 
they will feed “garbage.” Truly they 
will! The average person looks on 
food as a source of enjoyment, some- 
thing to have a good time with; per- 
haps, as in many cases, something to 
have gastronomic orgies with. Now 
I do not say that we should not ex- 
tract pleasure from our eating, but 
I do say that we should learn to re- 
duce that pleasure somewhat. We 
have been placing too much of an 
emphasis on that enjoyment. We 
must revise our psychological atti- 
tude towards food, because at the 
bottom of the hunger urge is a subtle 
psychology which we can learn to 
master, so as to become healthier. 
A healthier person can enjoy life 
more, with no headaches, no colds 
and practically no disease. So by 
reducing our pleasures a little at the 
table, we can increase our pleasures 
in other ways. 

And here is where you must help 
yourself by the necessary strategy in 
order to cut down on food. Find 
other pleasures to take its place. Get 
a hobby. Take a correspondence 
course of some kind. Write a novel. 
Go deeper into your study of garden- 


ing. Get more music or art into your 
life. Go in for hiking or working 
for civic, religious or social organi- 
zations. Collect certain kinds of 
néwspaper clippings. If you already 
have sufficient hobbies go into them 
deeper, more intensively. Become 
more expert in them. Spend some 
time studying the problem of how 
you can restore into the equation of 
your life the pleasure that you would 
lose by cutting out some types of 
food. In many cases food compen- 
sates when you are depressed or have 
worries. Arrange your way of living 
so as to have less depression or wor- 
ries, or at least revise your attitude 
towards them. They won't kill you. 
Don’t have the habit of drowning 
your sorrows in orgies of eating. 
Mastery over your taste buds will 
give you more mastery over your 
will-power in general and will take 
that sloppiness out of your disposi- 
tion, the tendency to yield to every 
weakness. It will make you a better 
citizen and a better parent. If you 
give your children the example that 
your table is a slop-bucket, that is 
the pattern of example they will set 
to their children. 

With this as an introduction let 
us get on into the problem of sugar 
and cancer. Several years ago upon 
a visit to St. Petersburg, Florida, I 
met the lady whom I mentioned in 
the last issue and who had been 
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cured of arthritis by Dr. Melvin E. 
Page of that city. One part of the 
treatment was the complete elimina- 
tion of white sugar as well as salt. 
This aroused my curiosity. I went 
to see Dr. Page and was deeply im- 
pressed with the extent of his labor- 
atory and his method of treatment. 
Dr. Page said that there is a normal 
phosphorus calcium ratio in the 
blood of 4 to 10, that is 4 parts of 
phosphorus to ten parts of calcium. 
But in the numerous analyses of the 
blood of patients who came to him 
this ratio was grossly distorted. Im- 
mediately on cutting out all white 
sugar products, including candy, ice- 
cream, sodas, pastries etc., he found 
that the phosphorus-calcium ratio re- 
turned to normal. However, in spe- 
cial tests, where he had patients take 
but a few pieces of candy, the ratio 
immediately became distorted. 

One thing that impressed me 
about Dr. Page’s work should be of 
interest to women who wish to be 
beautiful. He noticed that in both 
men and women as they eliminated 
sugar, they not only lost weight if 
they were overweight to start with, 
but that the lines of their faces took 
on a much more handsome appear- 
ance. He said that it was most un- 
canny what the mere cutting out of 
sugar did to the features of the face. 
It also helped to accomplish miracles 
in curing many terribly sick people. 
While I was not sick, on his advice 
I have not been taking sugar now for 
about two years. I have found that 
now I can get better taste from other 
foods. The constant eating of sugar 
evidently warped the functions of 
my taste buds. Today we are a na- 
tion of sugar-drunkards, eating over 
100 pounds of sugar per year. This 
includes every man, woman and 
child in the United States. A nation 
like Italy (1932 statistics) eats only 
18 pounds, Russia 20, Mexico 25, 
Spain 29. We have perverted our 
natural tastes. 

Let us see what various physicians 
have done and said about sugar. 
Dr. A. Rabagliati in his book Air, 
Food and Exercise (1896) showed 
clearly that he believed in the diet- 
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ary origin of cancer on the basis of 
carbohydrate excess. He said: 
“With slight qualification we may 
say, that there is no disease pro- 
ducing material in the body which 


was not first in the blood and there © 


is nothing in the blood which was 
not first in the food or in the air.” 
Note what he says about air. Even 
back in 1896 he guessed that there 
might be some cancer factor in the 
air, perhaps sulphur compounds 
from coal smoke. Ffom Rabagliati’s 
statement about the blood we see the 
importance of having a well-bal- 
anced bloodstream whose phosphor- 
ous-calcium ratio is not distorted by 
eating too much sugar. Surely the 
delicacy of the processes in the blood 
and its relations with tissues, organs, 
etc., and the necessity of the slightest 
factor in it not miscarrying, would 
tell us that the blood above all must 
be kept in the proportions which the 
successful operation of our bodies 
demands. Especially so where there 
is a question of cancer. 

Dr. John A. Shaw-Mackenzie in 
his book The Nature and Treatment 
of Cancer (1906) said: 

“As long ago as 1845, Macilwain 
maintained it to be a pure assump- 
tion that cancer is incurable by the 
powers of Nature. This observer re- 


Have You Read 
the foregoing 
Editorials on Cancer? 
This series of articles on 
CANCER began in the May, 
1949 issue of this magazine. 
They constitute a compre- 
hensive discussion of what 
has been learned but is not 
generally known about this 
dreaded degenerative disease. 
Consideration has already 
been given to relationships 
which appear to exist be- 
tween cancer and such com- 
mon materials as artificial 
fertilizers, deranged protein, 
sulphur, and common table 
salt. 


ferred the causes to errors in diet o 
non-assimilation of food, sedentary 
habits, the free use of alcohol, and 
of greasy, fatty, and saccharine mat- 
ter. He rigidly dieted his patients, 
excluding sugar, as some authorities 
at the present day also do.” . 

Here is a quotation from Hoff- 
man’s book Cancer and Diet previ- 
ously mentioned: 

“J. Ellis Barker, a layman, in 1924 
published a substantial volume on 
Cancer, How it is Caused; How it 
can be Prevented, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, 
which attracted world wide attention 
and is often quoted. The book is 
largely concerned with the dietary 
aspects of cancer which cannot be 
abbreviated to advantage. He em- 
phasises the importance of vitamins 
and concludes in part, 

“Modern civilized feeding has two 
great characteristics. Civilized na- 
tions are being starved of vitamins 
in the form of green vegetables and 
especially of uncooked vegetables, 
such as salads. They are starved of 
vitamins in the form of the outer 
skin of every kind. They are starved 
of the vitamins contained in uncook- 
ed milk and in fresh meat. While 
civilized men and women are being 
starved of all these essentials, they 
are being supplied with a super- 
abundance of sugar. The increase 
in the consumption of sugar has 
been as extraordinarily great and as 
rapid as has been the diminution 
in the consumption of vitamins. 

“He calls attention to the enor- 
mous increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of sugar, quoting Hutchin- 
son to the effect that in strong Solu- 
tion sugar is a irritant to the tissues. 
In contact with the skin, it is apt to 
set up superficial inflammation. Fur- 
thermore he observes, 

“The instinctive feeling of hale 
old people and of the most experi- 
enced old practitioners that im- 
moderate consumption of sugar is 
very harmful is borne out of observa- 
tion and by the latest discoveries of 
science. Everybody knows extrava- 
gant sugar-eaters. They are usually 
chronic dyspeptics. Very bad odours 
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emanate from them, and they have 
a wretched complexion. As a rule, 
they are very constipated and are 
bad-tempered. Over-fondness of 
sweets almost invariably goes to- 
gether with a dislike of vegetables 
and of fresh fruit and of fresh meat. 
Thus over-indulgence in sweets seems 
somehow or other to lead to vitamin 
starvation with all its very serious 
consequences.” 

Hoffman mentions Dr. Bernhard 
Fischer-Wasels, Director of the Path- 
ological Institute of the University of 
Frankfort, who in a monograph on 
Methods of Preventing Cancerous 
Diseases was emphatic in pointing 
out the danger and harmfulness of 
an excessive carbohydrate nutrition, 


.and the danger and harmfulness of 


excessive sugar intake. 

In an editorial called “Food and 
Health” in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association of February 
18, 1932, appeared the statement: 

“Sugar, once consumed in quanti- 
ties less than ten pounds per annum 
for each person, is now used to ten 
times this extent—more than a hun- 
dred pounds in the course of a year. 
Greater availability and low costs 
have transformed what was merely 
a condiment into a food that sup- 
plies one seventh or more of the 
nation’s calories...American food 
habits should become rationalized 
with respect alike to health and to 
economy.” 

Hoffman quotes C. V. McCollum, 
who is one of the world’s greatest 
nutritionists, as saying: 

“Nature did not intend that we 
should eat much sugar, such as glu- 
cose and cane sugar, else our natural 
foods would have contained more of 
them. Primitive man never had sugar 
in amounts greater than are afforded 
by sweet fruits, except when he 
secured occasionally a temporary 
supply of honey. Nature provides 
starches in abundance, and these we 
digest into simple sugars. This proc- 
ess requires considerable time, so 
that several hours elapse between the 
eating of a few ounces of starch and 
its complete absorption from the in- 
testinal tract. When we take sugars 


which are soluble and easily absorb- 
able, they tend to enter the blood too 
fast and to tax the body's capacity 
to take care of them. If much sugar 
is eaten at one time, there is a tend- 
ency to create a high tide of sugar 
in the blood. This is a very un- 
desirable condition to establish since 
it taxes the pancreas... We should 
never lose our appreciation of the 
bland flavors natural to fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, etc., through masking 
them with sweetness, spices, pepper, 
flavors, acids, etc....We are as a 
nation, eating so much sugar that 
we are crowding out of the diet a 
considerable amount of other foods 
which would be far better for us 
than is sugar.” Hoffman follows this 
with his comment: “It may be point- 
ed out in this connection that the 
United States has the highest dia- 


betes death rate in the world and the, 


death rate continues to increase 
from year to year, regardless of in- 
sulin treatment which inhibits the 
disease but does not cure it.” 

Plimmer and Plimmer in their 
treatise Food and Health (1925) 
said: 

“Not so very long ago sugar was a 
rare luxury kept under lock and key 
in the tea caddy. At the end of the 
eighteenth century the manufacture 
of beet sugar was begun in Ger- 
many and the industry developed 
rapidly and lowered the price of 
sugar. Its consumption has increased 
enormously and is still increasing in 
all civilized countries. The Ameri- 
cans, with their love of candy, are 
the largest sugar eaters in the world. 
Incidentally, cancer and diabetes, 
two scourges of civilization, have in- 
creased proportionately to the sugar 
consumption.” 

Hutchison and Mottram in their 
book Food and the Principles of 
Dietetics, say: 

“The second factor which influ- 
ences the digestibility of a sugar is 
the degree of concentration of its 
solution. In strong solution sugar is 
an irritant to the tissues. In contact 
with the skin, it is apt to set up su- 
perficial inflammation. This is fa- 
miliar in the form of the eczema 


which is apt to appear in diabetes 
from the contact of the sugar-con- 
taining urine with the skin, and 
from the similar condition occurring 
on the arms of grocers and other 
persons who have frequently to han- 
dle sugar, and it is on account of its 
irritating properties that sugar can- 
not be used as a subcutaneous ali- 
ment, though otherwise well adapted 
to fulfill that function. All attempts 
to use it in that fashion have been 
frustrated by the pain which it sets 
up. The same is true of the stom- 
ach.” 

In other words these two doctors 
show that excessive use of sugar ir- 
ritates the stomach and the intes- 
tines. They state further: 

“This irritating effect on the mu- 
cous membrane is accompanied by 
the production of much mucous and 
the pouring out of a highly acid gas- 
tric juice. These irritating effects 
seem to be much more pronounced 
in the case of cane-sugar than in 
that of glucose.” 

Hoffman continues: 

“J. Ellis Barker, in an extended 
discussion on The Faults of Modern 
Feeding, quotes a paper by Dr. Na- 
than Mutch, concluding that, ‘We 
cannot wonder that heavy consump- 
tion of sugar leads to gastro-intesti- 
nal disorder of every kind, followed 
by various serious diseases, among 
them cancer.’” 

In a French health magazine 
called La Vie Claire, there is now 
running a series of articles entitled 
White Sugar and its Effects on the 
Body by Dr. Victor Lorenc which de- 
scribes certain conditions caused by 
consuming white sugar. He states: 

“Chronic excess of glucose in the 
blood is a very serious condition. A 
few dentists who are at the same 
time scientists have definitely noted 
that expulsive gingivitis (loss of 
teeth) accompanies chronic excess of 
sugar in the blood. Eye doctors also 
agree that this excess threatens the 
soundness of the sight.” He states 
further: 

“This sugar is a soluble food of 
which nothing slows down the de- 
livery. It falls into the intestine as 
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though from a waterspout, trans- 
forms itself in the twinkling of an 
eye into glucose, and overexcites the 
intestinal villi, which send it in mass 
to the liver. Now our liver has been 
conditioned by a thousand years in 
the past which knew nothing at all 
of the avalanches of glucose let loose 
by today’s industrial sugar. Thus the 
liver cannot prevent a temporary ex- 
cess of sugar in the blood. Each cell 
of the body will have to suffer for 
this defeat, including those of the 
liver itself.” 


Effect on Nervous System 

Dr. Lorenc comments in an inter- 
esting manner on the effect of sugar 
on the nervous system. He says: 

“The few doctors, who have com- 
pared a diet of industrial sugar with 
a good diet which is free of it, have 
been able to observe the nervous ir- 
ritation which sugar causes in chil- 
dren. Because they are more delicate, 
women and children show more 
clearly the effects of industrial sugar. 
With women, sugar causes pains dur- 
ing menstruation. Here is the case of 
Sophie Zaikowska. An old woman, 
she has been a vegetarian since 1902, 
but she used to take a daily con- 
sumption of approximately 100 
grams of industrial sugar. At the age 
of 30 her menstruation became ex- 
tremely painful. This discomfort 
disappeared completely with the 
suppression in 1911 of this ‘murder- 
ous food.’” 

“Since that time we have been 
able to observe many analogous 
cases. This fact ought to be known 
and spread abroad by workers with 
women. Sugar abstainence rids a 
woman of what is known as ‘natural 
weakness,’ that is to say, of nervous- 
ness and incapacity to work which 
are often the result of difficult men- 
struation. 


Sugar Brings on Fat Which Is 
Dangerous 

“Sugar brings a brutally copious 
afflux of glucose to the liver, which 
stores as much of it as it can. Never- 
theless, it cannot hold more than 
150 grams of glycogen, so it trans- 
forms the excessive glycogen into 
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fat globules, which are distributed a 
bit here and there throughout the 
body, especially in regions where 
the muscles do little work: over the 
stomach, over the hips, and under 
the chin. Fat is not to man’s advan- 
tage; it is rather a source of trouble. 
Young people are generally thin, 
but with age the body defends itself 
less well. After 30, the fattening ef- 
fect of industrial sugar shows up 
more intensely with many people. 
“According to a study undertaken 
by the collaboration of 43 American 


life-insurance companies on three 
numerically equal groups of people 
over 45, the incidence of diabetes in 
these groups showed up as follows: 
in the group of very thin people 
there was one case, in the normal 
group there were five cases, and in 
the fat group there were 227.” 


(To be continued—Next article 
Sugar and Cancer.) 


Editor’s Note: This entire series may 
be reprinted free of charge by any 
newspaper or magazine. 


A LETTER ABOUT CANCER 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 

Approximately 40 years ago my 
mother migrated to these shores from 
a village in old Bohemia. There life 
was frugal, and the potato consti- 
tuted a large important part of the 
diet—but, it was organically grown. 
In all the sixteen years she lived 
there, only two known cases of can- 
cer occurred in her village and in 
the villages of the surrounding coun- 
tryside. I mention the above to show 
that the organically grown potato 
apparently has no effect on the ad- 
vance of cancer. However, let’s skip 
from that distant day and country to 
the present, and pick out a few fac- 
tors from your currently running 
series on cancer. First we find a Mr. 
C. E. Green established the fact that 
lime is a deterrent upon the cancer 
rate in certain industries, and that a 
Professor Schrumpf-Pierron discover- 
ed potash to be present in excess in 
soils where cancer was most pre- 
valent. 

Now, let us apply these two factors 
to our modern methods of growing 
present-day potatoes, and see how 
well they fit in. We are aware of 
the fact that the commercial potato 
grower is harassed by a disease 
known as potato scab which prevails 
in many neutral or near neutral 
soils. In order to evade this disease, 
he plants in soils of very low pH— 
and, striving for maximum yields, 
he uses huge amounts of chemical 
fertilizers which contain high per- 
centages of potash. Thus we find 
our basic food, the potato, grown in 


low-lime, high-potash soil. This to 
me is very significant, to say the 
least, in view of the findings of 
Messrs. Green and Schrumpf-Pierron. 

Next let us move on to the analy- 
sis of cancer rates by States. Here 
we find the highest rates prevail in 
the Northern and Eastern States. 
The populace of these states for the 
most part are the greatest potato 
eaters that we know. Down South 
the cancer rate drops sharply espe- 
cially in the poor states like Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
North and South Carolina, but the 
natives of these states are known to 
depend upon and use corn for their 
basic food—not potatoes. This factor, 
I believe accounts for the sharp drop 
in the cancer rates of these southern 
states. California and Florida, you 
will note, are exceptions and dis- 
prove the fact that climatic condi- 
tions effect the cancer rate. However, 
the populations of these two states 
contain large percentages of North- 
erners and Easterners (potato eaters) 
who migrated to these states in re- 
cent times. This accounts for the 
higher cancer rate of these two states. 

We also learn that the Hopi— 
Navajo Indians are almost immune 
to cancer. These Indians do not 
eat our low-lime, high-potash pota- 


toes and the consequence is quite 


obvious. Present day Europeans 
grow and consume low-lime, high- 
potash potatoes as their basic food 
with disastrously high cancer rates. 
Italy, Spain, and Greece, I believe, 
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depart somewhat from the above 
with consequently lower cancer rates. 
The Orientals of the Far East defi- 
nitely are not potato eaters and their 
cancer rate indicates it. The same 
applies to the tropical countries as 
well. 

I sincerely believe that more re- 
search will prove and bear-out all 
of the above deductions, for the two 
British scientists, Chich and Slack, 
have shown that potatoes do have 
an effect upon or connection with 
the all-important protein. Surely all 
these factors cannot be merely coin- 
cidental. With them I believe I am 
justified in condemning the chemi- 
cally grown, low-lime, high-potash 
potatoes as the greatest single contri- 
buting factor in the advance of can- 
cer. 

If you, Mr. Rodale, have any rea- 
sonable grounds to refute my deduc- 
tions, I would be extremely grateful 
to hear them. 

George F. Finkes, 

4290 E. 134th St., Cleveland 5, O. 
(Note from J. I Rodale): The above 
letter is extremely interesting but I 
would have to study the potato more 
to make an intelligent comment. But 
I can say this, that the potato, the 
way it is grown and sprayed, today, 
is destroying its own market. Res- 
taurants are beginning to reject it 
every once in a while. Consumers 
tell me the potato rots and turns 
black easier. All this is not well with 
the commercial potato today. It 
would pay gardeners to obtain the 
use of empty lots in their town to 
grow organic potatoes without spray. 

The fact that Mr. Green showed 
a significant difference in cancer 
rates in Scotland and France as be- 
tween coal-burning and wood-burn- 
ing communities, (wood containing 
little sulphur) would seem to indi- 
cate that sulphur is somewhat of a 
factor in cancer. There are many 
other factors in the causation of can- 
cer. Potatoes are probably in a class 
with many other foods that are not 
only raised with chemical fertilizers 
but are sprayed with poisonous in- 
secticides and disease inhibitors. As 
a class they must be a factor in pro- 
ducing cancer. 
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TRY TRITOMAS 


By CHARLES APPLEGATE 


HE first tritomas available to 
home gardeners were not com- 
pletely hardy and had to be lifted 
and stored inside over winter. Some 
of these and improved forms of them 
are still grown in warm sections of 
the country. These have been crossea 
with hardy but less attractive sorts. 
Quite a number of hardy tritomas 
are now available for home gardeners 
at a very reasonable price. The trito- 
ma is sometimes listed as Kmiphofia 
These plants are so different from 
most garden plants that they are sure 
to attract attention. They begin 
growing in early spring and by June 
make thick clumps of long grassv 
leaves. Out of these masses of leaves 
grow bare slender stems topped by 
long clusters of tiny tube-shaped 
flowers. This helps explain why they 
are called Red-Hot-Poker or Torch 
Lily. The flowers at the bottom of 
the cluster open first. Sometimes 


they fade to a lighter color so that 
the cluster has a two-tone effect. 
Tritomas are good for cutting and 
come in shades of red, orange, yellow, 
or white. They vary in height too. 
The long clusters are very effective 
when cut and used with yellow callas, 
or other flowers of a similar color 
but a very different shape. 
Tritomas are very easy to grow. 
Plant them in spring and let them 
have plenty of room. They like a 
rather rich soil, a fair amount of 
water, and full sun. About all the 
feeding they need is a yearly mulch 
of strawy manure. They should be 
mulched with straw in winter. 
Springtime is one of the best hardy 
varieties. It is of medium height and 
blooms in July. The spike is red at 
the tip and the older flowers fade 
through orange and yellow to almost 
white, giving the clusters a sky-rocke* 
(Continued on page 51) 
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A CCORDING to Soils and Men, 


the Agriculture Yearbook for 
1938, the annual production of man- 
ure on American farms amounts to 
ene billion tons. Properly used, this 
manure is capable of producing 
three billion dollars worth of in- 
crease in crops. The potential val- 
ue of this agricultural resource is 
three times that of the Nation’s 
wheat crop and equivalent to $440 
for each of the country’s approxi- 
mately seven million farmers. The 
crop nutrients in the manure alone 
would cost more than six times as 
much as was expended for commer- 
cial fertilizers in 1936. Its organic 
matter content is double the amount 
of soil humus annually destroyed in 
growing the Nation’s grain and cot- 
ton crops. 

Unfortunately only a small frac- 
tion of the potential crop producing 
and soil-conserving value of manure 
is actually used. Approximately half 
of the excrements from farm stock 
is dropped on pastures and uncul- 
tivated ground. Vast amounts of 
manure stockyards, piggeries, 
poultry farms, and other animal in- 
dustries are considered worthless 
wastes and are dumped on uncul- 
tivated lands. On most farms the 
manure is so badly handled that it 
suffers enormous losses of nitrogen 
through improper fermentation and 
drying, and of nutrients due to the 
draining off of the urine and leach- 
ing of the solid portion of the ma- 
nure by rain and surface water. Fer- 
mented manure loses ammonia if 
allowed to dry on the field before it 
is worked into the soil. There is also 
a loss as a result of the inefficient use 
of manure as, for instance, when it 
is not applied at the season, in the 
manner, at the rate, or to the crop 
which would give the greatest re- 
turn. In view of these facts it is 
safe to assume that only from a third 
to a quarter of the potential value 
of the manure resource of the coun- 
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Steers in a loafing stable, making and preserving manure on Rodale Farm. 


try is now realized. The present 
wasteful and inefficient methods of 
using manure seen in all sections of 
the country are sufficient evidence 
that many farmers do not under- 
stand the true nature of manure, the 
perishable character of its most val- 
uable constituents, and the direct 
money loss incurred through its 
improper treatment. This situation 
is doubtless due in large part to the 
increased use of artificial chemical 
fertilizers during the past twenty-five 
or fifty years. 


WHAT IS MANURE? 

Farm manure is the mixture of 
animal excrements with soiled bed- 
ding, inedible or uneaten parts of 
animal feeds, and other organic 
matter which accumulates in the 
stables. Manure is of value in soil 
improvement because of humus, its 
content of plant nutrients, and 
of certain organic constituents. Its 
value for maintaining and improv- 
ing the productivity of the soil has 
been recognized from the earliest 
times. 


MANURE WAS VALUED BY 
GREEKS AND ROMANS 


Tradition has it that King Augeas 
(a king of Elis) was the first in 
Greece to make use of manure, and 
that Hercules introduced the prac- 
tice into Italy. M. Varro assigns 
the first rank for excellence to the 
dung of thrushes kept in aviaries, 
and praises it as being not only food 
for land, but excellent food for 
oxen and swine as well. Columella 
gives the second rank to pigeon 
manure, and third rank to poultry 
manure. Next to these, the dung of 
swine was highly esteemed. Dungs 
rated as less in quality were, in 
order, that of goats, then of sheep; 
after which came that of oxen, and 
last of all, that of the beasts of 
burden. Such were the distinctions 
that were established between the 
various manures among the ancients. 
The ancients also doubtless compost- 
ed their manures in some regions, 
for we read, ... . “In some of the pro- 
vinces, too, which abound more par- 
ticularly in cattle, by reason of their 
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prolific soil, we have seen the man- 
ure passed through a sieve like so 
much flour, and perfectly devoid, 
through lapse of time, of all bad 
smell or repulsive look, being chang- 
ed in its appearance to something 
rather agreeable than otherwise.” 

Varro believed that corn (small 
grains) land should be manured 
with horse-dung, that being the 
lightest manure of all, while mead- 
ow land, he said, thrives better with 
a manure of a more heavy nature, 
and supplied by beasts that have 
been fed upon barley. 


WHAT IS OUR PRESENT 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
CONTENT AND VALUE OF 

MANURE? 


The most common domestic ani- 
mals which serve as a source of ma- 
nure are horses, cattle, goats, sheep, 
pigs, rabbits, and poultry. The dung 
consists of the undigested portions 
of the foods which have been ground 
into fine bits and saturated with 
digestive juices in the alimentary 
tract. It also contains a large pop- 
ulation of bacteria which may make 
up as much as 30 per cent of its mass. 
Dung contains, as a rule, one-third 
of the total nitrogen, one-fifth of 
the total potash, and nearly all of 
the phosphoric acid voided by the 
animals. Its constituents are not sol- 
uble and therefore not immediately 
available as plant nutrients. 

The urine contains compounds 
from the digested portion of the 
foods and secretions from the animal 
body. The urine usually contains 
about two-thirds of the total nitro- 
gen, four-fifths of the total potash, 
and but very little of the phosphoric 
acid voided by the animal. Because 
they are in solution, the elements in 
the urine are or become available 
as plant nutrients much more quick- 
ly than the constituents found in the 
dung. 

The value of animal manure va- 
ries with the food eaten by the ani- 
mal, the age of the animal, the pro- 
ducts yielded (as milk, wool, or 
meat), and the physical condition 
and health of the animal. 


The richer the food is in the ele- 
ments which are essential to plant 
growth, the more valuable will be 
the manure. The manure of animals 
fed on wheat bran, gluten meal, and 


cottonseed meal, for instance, will — 


be much richer in nutrient elements 
than from animals fed with straw or 
hay without grains. 

The manure of young animals, 
which are forming bones and mus- 
cles from their foods, will be poorer 
in nutrient elements than the ma- 
nure of mature animals. 

The value of the manure varies 
also according to the animal pro- 
ducts which are made, as milk which 
contains considerable amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassi- 
um; wool which contains a large 
amount of nitrogen; and beef which 
contains practically all the elements 
necessary for plant growth. 

Sometimes cattle are grown in re- 
gions with mineral-rich soils and 
fattened in regions where carbon- 
aceous foods are abundant and 
cheap. The manure from mature 
animals which are being fattened 
is relatively rich in minerals, as fat 
contains little or no minerals. 

Unfortunately the values of ma- 
nure and fertilizers in general have 
been, in the past, based on the re- 
lative amount of nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash which they 
contain. While these are major ele- 
ments and doubtless affect the values 
of manure to a greater extent than 


the proportion of any other con- 
stituents, it is misleading to make 
a direct comparison between farm 
manures and artificial chemical fer- 
tilizers on the basis of the relative 
amounts of N, P, and K. Soil needs 
organic matter to keep it alive. Or- 
ganic matter in the soil is converted 
into humus, and humus plays an 
important role in making the nuv- 
trient elements in the soil available 
to the higher plants. 

The average composition of farm- 
yard manure, based on many analys- 
es made at the Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, was found 
to be water, 67.7 per cent; nitrogen, 
0.465 per cent; phosphoric acid, 
0.326 per cent; and potash, 0.485 
per cent. 

It has been estimated that 80 per 
cent of the manurial constituents 
found in the food of milk cows will 
be voided in the excrements. In 
fattening cattle and hogs, as much 
as 90 per cent of the nutrient ele- 
ments in the food are voided. By 
keeping these percentages in mind, 
it is not difficult to calculate the 
amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and other elements in the 
manure when the compostion of the 
feeds is known. The nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash content of 
common feeds are given in the table 
at the top of page 21. 

As a rule, horse manure is more 
valuable than the manure of other 
farm animals. This doubtless varies 


Manure loading and spreading without leaving your tractor is possible when 
this powerful new loader and automatic coupling spreader are used. 
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Kind or Feed 


Corn fodder 
Oats, green fodder 
Soybeans, green fodder 
Corn silage 
Timothy hay 

Salt hay 

Millet hay 

Red clover hay 
Cottonseed meal 
Gluten meal 
Wheat bran 
Wheat middlings 


Percentage Composition 


Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 


Al 15 33 
49 38 
.84 .20 71 
42 13 39 
1.19 33 1.40 
1.06 .23 65 
1.22 46 1.61 
2.01 Al 2.11 
6.70 2.47 1.83 
6.4 1.43 1.06 
2.36 2.10 1.40 
2.75 1.25 75 


with the amount of grain which is 
included in the diet. Grains are 
relatively high in all plant nutrients. 
Horse manure is richer in nitrogen 
than either cow or hog manure and 
is much more liable to fermentation. 
For this reason itis frequently re- 
ferred to as a hot manure. Another 
hot manure is that of sheep which 
is generally quite dry and quite rich. 
Cow manure and hog manure are 
relatively wet and correspondingly 
low in nitrogen. Because of their 


COMPOSITION OF 
FARM MANURES 
Farm manures vary a great deal 
in chemical composition according 
to the animal and the kind of food 
substances that have been consumed. 
Food plants low in minerals will 
yield manures correspondingly low 
in fertilizing value. Analyses of farm 
manures as reported from the New 
York, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut Experiment Stations are given in 
the table below: 


Kind of Manure 
Cattle (fresh excrement) 
Cattle (fresh urine) 
manure (fresh) .............. 
Horse (solid fresh excrement) .... 
Human excrement (solid) 
Human urine 
Sheep (solid fresh excrement) 
Sheep (fresh urine) .............. 
Stable manure, mixed ............ 
Swine (solid fresh excrement) 
Swine (fresh urine) 


Moisture Nitrogen Phosphorus Potash 

0.29% 0.17% 0.10% 
0.58 0.49 
1.63 1.54 0.85 
0.44 0.17 0.35 
1.55 1.50 

77.20 1.00 1.09 0.25 

95.90 0.60 0.17 0.20 
0.80 1.40 0.30 
0.55 0.31 0.15 
1.95 0.01 2.26 

73.27 0.50 0.30 0.60 
0.60 0.41 0.13 
0.43 0.07 0.83 


high water and low nitrogen content, 
these manures ferment slowly and 
are commonly regarded as cold ma- 
nures. 

It is worth noting that the urine 
of most animals contains more ni- 
trogen and more potash than the 
solid excreta. Unfortunately farm 
manures are handled in such ways 
that most of the urine is carelessly 
allowed to escape into drains which 
lead it off the farm. Urines are es- 
pecially valuable as activators in 
converting crop residues into humus. 
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FRESH vs. ROTTED MANURE 


If we assume that fresh manure 
is a normal mixture of urine and 
feces and that conditions have been 
controlled, fresh manure differs from 
rotted manure in composition as 
follows: 


1. Rotted manure is richer in 
plant nutrients. This is a result 
largely of the loss in dry weight of 
the manure. One ton of fresh ma- 
nure may lose one-half its weight in 
the rotting process. 


2. The nitrogen in the composted 
(rotted) manure has been fixed by 
microorganisms. These organisms 
build the soluble nitrogen com- 
pounds into their own bodies. The 
‘nitrogen in the urine is used in the 
formation of complex proteins dur- 
ing the decomposition of the manure. 


3. The solubility of the phosphor- 
us is greater in the composted ma- 
nure. If leaching can be prevented, 
there is no change in the total 
amount of phosphorus and potassi- 
um. Precautions must be taken to 
prevent the loss of nitrogen in the 
composting process. 


WHAT IS THE COMPOSITION 
AND VALUE OF POULTRY 
MANURE? 


Studies of poultry manure made 
at the Pennsylvania State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station indicate 
that laying hens, on the average, 
produce 138 pounds of fresh manure 
annually having a moisture content 
of about 76 per cent. A turkey pro- 
duces 339 pounds of fresh manure 
with a moisture content of 74 per 
cent. The N-P-K- composition of 
fresh hen manure was found to be 
1.48 per cent nitrogen, 0.96 per 
cent phosphoric acid, and 0.47 per 
cent potash. Fresh turkey manure 
contains 1.31 per cent nitrogen, 
0.71 per cent phosphoric acid, and 
0.49 per cent potash. Both hen ma- 
nure and turkey manure tend to 
lose nitrogen as they age. The loss 
of nitrogen may be reduced by dry- 
ing or other methods the simplest 
and most efficient of which is the 
dropping pit. The henhouse should 
contain a brick-sided compost pit 
large enough to accommodate the 
bird population. Over the pit are 
placed coarse wire screening and 
roosts. The hens loaf and sleep 
over the pit and the droppings fall 
into the pit and are immediately 
composted so that the nitrogen is 
fixed and unable to escape into the 
air. Such composted poultry manure 
can be applied to the soil immedi- 
ately before seeding or transplanting 
vegetable crops. 
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Composted manure is best spread on the field with a manure spreader. 


HOW SHOULD MANURES BE 
STORED? 

Unless manures can be properly 
stored and protected without loss 
through oxidation and leaching, it 
should be spread on the land, winter 
and summer, as soon as possible. In 
no case, however, should it be 
applied on land with a considerable 
slope so that it is washed off during 
the winter months. 

The methods by which manures 
are stored and kept affect their value 
to a greater degree than any other 
one factor. It is almost impossible 
to prevent loss of nutrients entirely. 
Sources of loss are (1) escape of the 
natural drainage occurring in ma- 
nure, (2) leaching caused by soak- 
ing of water through the manure, 
and (3) losses of the gases of fer- 
mentation into the air. Perhaps the 
best storage is in watertight, covered 
pits. If stored in the open, manure 
should be heaped on a level or 
slightly concave place with a clay 
base to prevent seepage of the juices 
into the soil. The heap should be 
made so high that rain will not soak 
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through from top to bottom, and 
the top of the heap should be slight- 
ly contave to catch rain water. It 
is well also to cover the heap with 
a thin covering of topsoil if it must 
stand for a long time. 

In the enclosed pit, the manure 
soon becomes impregnated and com- 
pletely enclosed by an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide having also a re- 
latively high humidity. Under these 
conditions manure breaks down 
semi-anaerobically to form a pro- 
duct that is unusually high in the 
important nutrient elements. There 
seem to be very little or no losses 
of nitrogen or other elements when 
manures are fermented in a properly 
constructed enclosed pit. The con- 
ditions which affect the fermenta- 
tion or other decomposition of ma- 
mures are temperature, degree of 
compactness of the manure, degree 
of moisture, and the composition of 
the manure itself. It is especially 
important to prevent the manure 
from drying out. When too dry the 
manure turns white and is said to 
be ‘fire-fanged.’ In this condition 


manure has lost a considerable por- 
tion of its nitrogen, and some of its 
organic matter which has escaped 
into the air as carbon dioxide. 

The amount of manure that can 
be produced by various animals can 
be determined by multiplying the 
dry matter consumed in the foods by 
an appropriate factor. For the horse, 
multiply the weight of the dry mat- 
ter consumed by 2.1; for the cow, 
the factor is 3.8; for the sheep the 
factor is 1.8; and for poultry, the 
factor is 1.6. To the product of each 
of these weights, add the weight 
of the bedding or litter to determine 
the total amount of manure that 
will be made. 


WHAT LOSSES MAY MANURE 
SUFFER? 

The loss of the urine rich in ni- 
trogen and potassium has already 
been mentioned. Other losses. occur 
as the result of leaching, scattering, 
and volatilization. Commonly ma- 
nure is thrown in the barnyard or 
other exposed place where it is un- 
protected from rain. Not infrequent- 
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ly the rain water from the barn 
roof drains into the manure. If 
the manure is thrown in small, loose, 
open piles and exposed to rains, it 
may, in the course of six months, 
lose more than half of its fertilizing 
value. Leaching losses include the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium 
from the solid portion as well as 
from the urine. So often manure 
is tramped into the mud of lots or 
dropped in roads and other places 
where it can not easily be gathered 
and returned to the land. Or often 
manure that has been carefully piled 
may be scattered by chickens, hogs, 
or other livestock. 

Organic matter and nitrogen in 
some volatile form are lost by pass- 
ing into the air in gaseous form. 
In the decomposition of the manure, 
the ammonia produced combines 
with carbonic acid to form ammo- 
nium carbonate and _ bicarbonate. 
Losses may be prevented or reduced 
by the direct hauling of the manure 
to the field or by protecting it from 
the various factors which are respon- 
sible for the losses. Manure spread 
cn the land and worked into the soil 
is perhaps in its safest place. The 
soil has the capacity to rapidly fix 
large quantities of the plant nutri- 
ents carried in the manure. Very 
little loss as a rule occurs when ma- 
nure is hauled directly to the field, 
except when it is spread on hillsides 
cr on frozen ground, where it may 
be washed down the slope. In any 
case, it is better to have the liquid 
go into the soil where plants are to 
be grown than to allow it to be ab- 
sorbed by the barnyard soil or to 
be washed away in surface drainage. 


The ease with which manures may 
suffer losses from runoff of the ur- 
ine is indicated in the following 
table. 


heavy rain of 114 inches is equi- 
valent to about one gallon of water 
per square foot, most of which will 
percolate through manure in shallow 
piles and remove a large part of the 
soluble material in doing so. 


3. Convertion of soluble into in- 
soluble nitrogen. The ammonia and 
other soluble compounds of nitrogen 
are used in considerable amounts as 
food for the bacteria in the manure 


. and are stored in their bodily sub- 


Percentage of Farm Manure Soluble in Water 


Kind of Animal 


Horses 53 
Dairy Cows 50 
Sheep 42 
Steers 56 


Organic 


Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash Matter 


53 76 5 
50 97 7 
58 97 7 
36 92 7 


HOW MUCH MANURE IS 
PRODUCED BY COMMON 
FARM ANIMALS? 

The amounts of fresh excrements 
produced by farm animals are sub- 
ject to wide variations, being govern- 
ed by the kind of animal, age, 
amounts of food, activity, and other 
factors. A general idea of how much 
is produced is given in the follow- 
ing table: 


stance in insoluble form. This ni- 
trogen becomes available when the 
bacteria die and undergo decom- 
position. 


4. Formation of free nitrogen. 
Under certain conditions ammonia 
and nitrates are decomposed with 
the formation of free nitrogen which 
escapes into the atmosphere and is 
thus lost permanently. 


Amount of Excrements Per 1,000 Pounds Live Weight Per Year 


Kind of Animal Total Excrements __ Solid Liquid. 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Horse 18,000 14,400 3,300 
Cow 27,000 19,000 8,000 
Pig 30,500 18,300 12,200 
Sheep 12,000 8,300 4,200 
Hen 8,500 
WHAT DECOMPOSITION 5. Decomposition of nitrogen- 


CHANGES TAKE PLACE 
IN MANURE? 
The decomposition changes which 
take place in manure are briefly as 
follows: 


1. Decomposition of urinary ni- 
trogen. The first change is the for- 
mation of ammonia in urine which 
is lost unless the manure is kept 
moist and compact. 


2. Decomposition of insoluble ni- 
trogen. Next the insoluble nitrogen 
contained in the solid parts of the 


Kind of Animals 
Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 


Hogs 


Leaching by rain may be even 
more serious, as the total soluble 
matter is thus removed. A single 
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Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash 
35 0 58 
53 5 71 
63 4 86 
$2 13 55 
excrement undergoes putrefactive 
changes with the formation of 
ammonia. 


free compounds. The fibrous parts 
of the manure which are made up 
largely of cellulose, lignin, and other 
complex carbohydrates are eventual- 
ly broken down with the escape of 
the carbon into the atmosphere in 
the form of carbon dioxide, and 
hydrogen in the form of water. 
These elements, carbon and hydro- 
gen, escape in such amounts that 
from 4 to \% of the original dry 
matter in the manure is lost. This 
is the reason for the great shrink- 
age in bulk during decomposition. 


HOW DO FRESH AND 
DECOMPOSED MANURES 
DIFFER? 


Some differences between fresh 
manure and decomposed manure 
are as follows: 

1. Decomposed manure is richer 
in plant-food constituents. 
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2. The nitrogen in fresh manure 
is largely in soluble form, while the 
nitrogen in decomposed manure 
is not water soluble, as it is an es- 
sential part of the bodies of soil 
organisms. 

8. Phosphorus and potash are 
more soluble in the decomposed ma- 
nure. 


ARE FARM MANURES 
EQUALLY BENEFICIAL TO 
ALL CROPS? 


No. Some crops are benefited by 
the application of barnyard manure, 
while others are damaged or pro- 
duce crops of poor quality. A good 
practice is to add manure to the 
soil for the growing of crops which 
are benefited by manure, while the 
unused residue is left for manure- 
sensitive crops the following year. 

1. Grass-lands are generally much 
benefited by top-dressing with farm 
manure, either fresh or fermented. 

2. Root crops usually respond 
most satisfactorily to generous ap- 
lications of stable manure. Some 
precautions, however, must be taken 
in the case of potatoes and sugar 
beets. Excessive amounts of fresh ma- 
nure on light soils and loams cause 
the beets to become very large but 
with a low sugar content. Fresh ma- 
nure creates conditions which fa- 
vor potato scab and an overgrowth 
of the potato tops. 

8. Corn, millet, and leafy crops in 
general respond favorably to ma- 
nure, fresh or decomposed. 

4. Garden crops in general re- 
spond quite favorably to generous 
applications of manure. 

5. Young deciduous trees and 
shrubs respond favorably to manure, 
but prefer the decomposed manure. 

6. Cereals are injured by large 
applications of manure. The straw 
of wheat and barley in particular 
grows very large at the expense of 
the grain. This condition favors 
lodging. 

7. Tobacco develops large leaves 
of coarse texture and poor quality 
when treated directly with large 
amounts of stable manure. 
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SHEEP MANURE 
Q. Can sheep manure, pur- 
chased from a fertilizer house, be 
used for making compost? 


A. Yes. Sheep manure is general- 
ly dry and rich in nitrogen and po- 
tassium as indicated in an earlier 
section of this seminar. When pro- 
perly aerated in the compost heap, 
sheep manure undergoes decomposi- 
tion quite rapidly, and heats quick- 
ly. 

POULTRY DROPPINGS 

Q. How would you use drop- 
pings from poultry in the compost 
heap? 


A. Droppings from poultry are 
either pure dung on a dropping 
board or a mixture of dung and lit- 
ter on the floor. It is well to mix the 
pure manure with water when add- 
ing it to the heap as it will then 
better mix with the plant materi- 
als in the heap and cause more 
rapid decay than when applied as 
a layer in dried form. Chicken ma- 
nure contains more nitrogen than 
any of the other manures and a one 
inch layer would be enough if the 
layer system is used. When mixed 
with litter, a thicker layer can be 
used depending upon the amount 
and nature of the litter. 


DOG MANURE 
Q. We have the excrements from 
seven dogs. Can these be used for 
composting? How should we go 
about it? 


A. Dog manure can be used in 
the compost heap, in fact, it is the 
richest in phosphorus if the dogs are 


RF 
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fed with proper care and given their 
share of bones. It would be advis- 
able to use with it a mixture of 
leaves and green matter such as grass 
clippings, garden and kitchen re- 
fuse, and other plant wastes. Citrus 
peels and other fruit wastes are 
rich in potash and should be used. 
It may be wise to arrange the heap 
so that it cannot attract dogs, which 
can best be accomplished by using 
a suitable enclosure. 


RABBIT MANURE 
Q. Can rabbit manure be used 
in making compost? 


A. Rabbit manure has the same 
value as other manures in making 
compost. The rabbit manure con- 
tains organisms which cause decay 
without producing heat and is thus 
classed as a cold manure. 


COMPOST WITHOUT MANURE 

Q. How can one build a compost 
heap if fresh manure is absolutely 
not available? 


A. If animal manures are not 
available it is well to cut or shred 
the plant materials as finely as pos- 
sible so as to expose a maximum 
amount of surface to the organisms 
of decay. The heap of such finely 
ground plant materials, as soon as 
the heat has subsided, may be inoc- 
ulated with earthworms which have 
been especially bred for the com- 
post heap and soils rich in organic 
matter. The earthworms will sup- 
ply the manure and the various an- 
imal excretions. Or the heap may 
be inoculated with special strains 

(Continued on page 52) 


Manure and composts are the foods that keep the soil living. 
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White Trillium Lady’s Slipper Virginia Cowslip 
Trillium grandiflorum Cypripedium acaule Mertensia virginica 


Butterfly milkweed Wild bergamot Blue Phlox 
Asclepias tuberosa Monarda didyma Phlox divaricata 


Grape hyacinth Jack-in-the-pulpit . Poets’ narcissus 
Muscari racemosum Arisaema triphyllum Narcissus jonquilla 
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Miscellany .... 


EADERS often write to inquire 

how they can enter the organi- 
cultural picture in a business way. 
Here is a suggestion for all it is 
worth, and it came about in this 
way: I met a man, who is in the 
wholesale vegetable business and he 
related to me an interesting thing 
about the price of potatoes. He said 
that for ten years the price of the 
locally produced potatoes, here in 
the Lehigh Valley of Pennsylvania, 
and of Canadian potatoes that come 
in here has been the same, but that 
this year the Canadian potatoes com- 
mand a much better price. The local 
price is $1.75 a hundred pounds, 
the Canadian $2.75, about a 60% 
premium. Why? Because the local 
ones have been sprayed to such an 
extent that they have an objection- 
able taste. In Canada they are still 
a little closer to nature, using less 
chemical fertilizers. 

As this man spoke to me I realized 
what a-power for good he could be 
as he made contact with his farmer 
customers. If he were educated to 
the facts of the organic versus the 
chemical concept, he could educate 
the growers that eventually they 
could make more money by follow- 
ing the organic method, and at the 
same time do a good deed to their 
fellow man by giving them a nutri- 
tionally superior food. So here is 
the idea: Where are there a few 
young, aggresive men, with capital, 
among our readers to go into this 
business? Also readers, who may buy 
from established dealers in their 
cities, should call upon them and ex- 
plain, how they could be a factor in 
preventing our soils and health 
from going to ruin. The trade must 
be educated. 

SMOG 

Those who have read the chapters 
in the cancer series on sulphur in 
coal smoke will be interested in the 
following’ from the Citizen-News of 
Hollywood of Dec. 17, 1949: 

“The assembly interim committee 
on water pollution today studied 
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recommendations by an Ohio air 
pollution expert for controlling 
smog formations in Los Angeles and 
other California industrial areas. 

“Dr. Clarence A. Mills, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, told the com- 
mittee in Sacramento late yesterday 
that a lot of the impurities in an 
estimated two to three thousand gal- 
lons of air breathed by one person 
in a day are retained in the lungs. 

“He said there was a definite re- 
lationship between heavily polluted 
air and the number of cases of such 
respiratory diseases as pneumonia, 
tuberculosis and lung cancer, accord- 
ing to a United Press dispatch. Mills 
said he discovered this through re- 
search work around the steel mills 
and chemical plants of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 

“Mills suggested immediate steps 
be taken to control principal indus- 
trial offenders whose waste products 
sometimes pollute parts of the San 
Francisco Bay area atmosphere. 

“On Los Angeles’ peculiar eye- 
irritating smog, Mills suggested con- 
trol of trash burning in the Los 
Angeles area and added that trucks 
and city buses were ‘large contri- 
butors’ to air pollution. 

“The committee said it would 
‘encourage’ county public health 
officers to submit uniform studies, 
with possible research work to be 
done by the University of Cali- 
fornia.” 

I understand that there is much 
burning of garbage by individual 
householders in Los Angeles who 
have their own incinerators in their 
back yards. What an opportunity 
for an intensive campaign in that 
city to have each family compost 
their garbage. Will readers in L. A. 
get together and start something? 

Perhaps one of the men to do it 
is Vick Knight, a well-known movie 
and radio writer of Hollywood, who 
under date of December 17, wrote 
me that he appeared on KLAC-TELE- 
VISION on Monday, December 5, on 
the “Eddie and Ev” show, and dis- 


cussed at length the organic method 
and what it meant to civilization. 
He stated that there were so many 
phone calls from listeners and view- 
ers who wanted more information 
on the organic method that follow- 
ing the program, the studio switch- 
board was stopped up. Eddie Marr 
(the Eddie of “Eddie and Ev”) said 
it brought the biggest single response 
of any feature ever included in the 
program. He concluded, “Actually 
what I said was rather elementary, 
because I’m far from being an ex- 
pert. But I believe I planted a few 
seeds—and perhaps killed a few sales 
for the soil killers.” 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZER BILL 

Congressmen’s House Resolution 
207 to investigate the use of chemical 
fertilizers which was originally intro- 
duced in the last session of congress 
by Congressman Keefe of Wisconsin 
and which has been taken over by 
Congressman Sabbath of the Rules 
Committee, may come up for a vote 
in this session, if readers will write 
to their congressmen about it. It is 
the duty of every serious minded or- 
ganiculturist to write to his congress- 
man at once urging upon him the 
importance of having that bill res- 
cued from the oblivion of the Rules 
Committee. 

PROTEIN 


Wheeler McMillen, editor-in-chief, . 


in the June, 1949, issue of the Farm 
Journal, discusses the alarming re- 
duction that is occurring in the pro- 
tein percentage in corn. He says: 
“The protein percentage in corn 
has gone down so much, I have 
heard several times lately, that all 
the protein from soybeans fails to 
make up the difference. It ain’t so. 
True, the protein in corn has de- 


clined in forty years from about | 


10.3% to about 8.66%. Those. per- 
centages, if applied to the 1948 corn 
crop of 3,650,000,000 bushels, would 
indicate a difference of 2,787,000,000 
pounds of protein. But the 220,200,- 
000 bushels of soys in 1948, figured 
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at 37.5% protein, furnished 5,004,- 
705,600 pounds of that valuable item, 
or more than two billion pounds 
more than last year’s corn would 
have furnished at the 1910 percent- 
age. 

“But why is corn yielding less pro- 
tein? We can not blame hybrid seed 
alone, because ‘Feeds and Feeding’ 
noted progressive declines in its 1923 
and 1936 editions, before hybrid seed 
became generally used. Has the soil 
been losing what corn has to have to 
make protein? If so, what is missing? 
Wouldn't it be well to know?” 

We know what the reason is. Will 
some of our readers write to Mr. 
McMillen and tell him. The address 
is: 

Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


CHEMICALS 

Leonard O. Warner, Farm Editor 
of the Providence (R. I.) Journal in 
a recent issue of his paper describes 
a new method of preparing soil so 
that weeds will not grow in it. The 
new method was developed by Dr. 
Jesse A. DeFrance of Rhode Island 
State College Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. You thoroughly mix 
into the soil granular calcium cyana- 
mide at the rate of 75 pounds to 
1,000 square feet in the upper 2 
inches, or, spray on the seedbed a 
soluble phenyl mercury complex 
(10% strength) at the rate of two 
quarts to 1,000 square feet. Or, 
spray ammonium thiocyanate at the 
rate of two to four pounds to 1,000 
square feet. Warner says, “Vegetable 
experiments, now under way, show 
that corn, radishes and spinach have 
germinated in soil treated with cya- 
namide, phenyl mercury and ammo- 
nium thiocyanate.” 


Yes, the vegetables will grow but 
what will the chemicals do to their 
nutritional content? Take the first 
item—calcium cyanamide. An ordi- 
nary application as a regular nitro- 
gen fertilizer is about three or four 
hundred pounds per acre. In this 
case, 75 pounds per thousand square 
feet is equivalent to almost 4,000 
pounds per acre, or ten times the 
usual amount. It is such a huge 
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quantity and it so poisons the soil 
that weeds cannot grow in it. But 
if conditions are made right for the 
vegetable seeds they will grow. But 
what will happen to the bacteria, to 
the earthworm, to the mycorrhiza 
fungus that feeds the roots, or to 
the trace mineral element? I sug- 
gest to Dr. DeFrance that he feed 
two groups of mice one with vege- 
tables raised in compost and the 
other in vegetables raised in his 
own chemicalized, weedless method. 
Then let us see what will happen to 
the mice. 

This type of fragmentation in re- 


search makes one wonder what is 
going to happen to man if such a 
trend continues. What is meant by 
fragmentation in research? It means 
that the researchist is considering 
only a part or a fragment of his 
problem. Dr. DeFrance is concerned 
only with raising something that will 
pass for corn or spinach or a radish. 
His responsibility ends there. What 
happens to the person who eats these 
things is no concern of his. That is 
another department which the ethics 
of research forbids him to infringe 
upon. But the day must soon come 
when both of these departments will 
have to merge. Otherwise eventually 
every doctor will become an under- 
taker, too. Do you think I am too 
much of an alarmist in making state- 


ments like this? Well, brother, I 
don’t think I am sufficiently scarify- 
ing. If you knew half the stuff 
which I dare not reveal, you would 
really have something to worry 
about. But I am satisfied that some 
progress is being made so I am con- 
taining myself for the while. 


BETTER BREAD 

I am glad to report a new scienti- 
fic procedure which is an improve- 
ment from a health point of view. 
In storing flour, the moisture in it 
encourages bacteria and fungi to 
work and produce spoilage. There- 
fore all kinds of chemicals have been 
applied to such flour in storage to 
prevent its going bad. A new piece 
of equipment has been developed, 
illustrated and described in the Dec. 
17, 1949 issue of the Science News 
Letter, which flash dries the flour so 
that about 14% of its moisture is eli- 
minated. Thus the flour can be 
stored for long periods of time with- 
out spoiling. It is stated that the 
bread and cake made with such flash 
dried flour will taste better. The 
process was developed at the Indus- 
trial Research Institute, University of 
Denver. We need similar health- 
minded institutes at every scientific 
university in the U. S. It is the uni- 
versities that should hold aloft a 
lamp of light to direct industry to go 
in paths of righteousness towards 
their fellowmen. This is an excellent 
trend. May it continue. 


TRICHINOSIS IN PIG MEAT 

Interesting fact: Garbage fed pigs 
have six times more trichinosis dis- 
ease than those fed a regular farm- 
grown ration, which is another argu- 
ment for a national program of mu- 
nicipal composting of all garbage. 


TEETH 

My youngest daughter, aged 
twelve, was at the dentist the other 
day, on account of a certain tooth 
which was not coming down out of 
the gum. It is wonderful what mod- 
ern dentistry can do in such cases. 
By a little surgery and the wearing 
of a brace for a year or so, that tooth 
will be brought into its proper place 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Vitamins 


BY PAUL HADLEY 
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Reprinted through courtesy of Frontiers, the 
magazine of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th Street and the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing for greens, the city dweller 
has but to go to the nearest market 
where he finds an ample supply of 
spinach, endive, escarolle, celery, 
lettuce and even dandelion. Modern 
marketing methods, plus rapid trans- 
portation facilities, have made it 
possible to get green leafy vegetables 
direct from the fields even in mid- 
winter. 

However, these market greens do 
not entirely satisfy the person who 
was reared in the country and to 
whom the greens mean the leaves of 
wild plants gathered from the fields 
and roadsides, cooked so deliciously 
that the dish was always empty be- 
fore appetites were sated. 

In rural sections spring always 
sees many housewives, basket on arm, 
in the fields and on the roadsides. By 
far the most popular of the wild 
greens is curly dock (Rwmex cris- 
pus). This familiar plant is also 


Ti satisfy the normal spring crav- 


Roadside 


known as sour dock and sometimes 
as yellow dock, on account of its yel- 
low roots. Growing over most of the 
central and eastern United States, 
it is a familiar plant in low, wet pas- 
tures, shady orchards and along the 
edges of cultivated fields. Its strap- 
shaped leaves are to be found even 
in winter, making rosettes of green 
that lie flat upon the ground, wait- 
ing for the first warm days to start 
them growing for the new season. 
The name sour dock is given to the 
plant as a result of the slightly tart 
flavor; curly dock describes the 
appearance of the leaves, the edges 
being ruffled and curled. 
—o— 

The dock is the first of the wild 
greens to become of edible size, the 
rosettes having been formed the pre- 
vious fall. The color is a rich, dark 
green; and that other creatures be- 
sides humans find them platable is 
evidenced by the number of insect- 


Lamb’s Quarters 
(Chenopodium album) 
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Poke 
(Phytolacca decandra) 


Poke greens at their finest are the 
tender stalks that come up in the 
spring, to be cut and eaten like 
asparagus when a few inches high, 
always under a foot. The young 
leaves are flavorous, but it is the 
stalk that takes wise gatherers 
afield, in the moist little flood 
plains of creeks. This is the favorite 
greens of the South and much has 
been written about how to cook it. 


eaten holes which appear in the 
leaves, and by the insect eggs which 
are often found underneath. 

It is necessary therefore to pick 
the leaves over carefully before cook- 
ing, but the flavor of the dock makes 
such extra care worth the effort. The 
dock is delicious alone or cooked 
with other greens. Later in the sea- 
son, it shoots up, making a tall 
brushy seedhead that bears thou- 
sands of seeds for the propagation 
of the species. The flavor of dock 
resembles that of the spinach, to 
which family it belongs. There are 
other members of this family which 
resemble this dock, but which are 
not edible. These related plants may 


Lambs-quarters is one of the best 
wild plants for the table and one 
of the most plentiful. It grows so 
many places and so profusely that 
it is known almost as well as the 
dandelion greens. The under side 
of the leaf has an attractive damp 
and frosty look. 
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Pepper grass 
(Lepidium virginicum) 


Nearly all greens must be cut and 
eaten while the plant is young. The 
coming of the new shoots when 
people are weary of winter diet 
is the thing that starts the saliva. 
Wild peppergrass is no exception 
to the rule of gathering small and 
tender for it gets tough with 
maturity. A common wayside plant, 
its value is not always understood. 


be recognized by their leaves, in 
some species broader and with a 
tinge of red, and in others with a 
smooth surface. None but the curly 
dock has the ruffled edges. 

Next in popularity probably is the 
pokeweed (Phytolacca decandra), 
which grows abundantly in the east- 
ern and southern states. The source 
of the drug phytolaccin, it is a fa- 
miliar plant along fence rows and in 
old clearings. Later than the dock, it 
grows to from four to six feet and 
when mature has clusters of white 
blossoms followed by dark berries 
from which a magenta-tinted juice 
can be pressed. 

It is usually the latter part of 
April or in May that the pokeweed 
becomes of its greatest edibility, and 


The common dandelion is one of 
the favorite wild greens. Epicures 
enjoy the leaves blanched, chilled, 
and mixed with other things in 
the salad bowl. In the north 
temperate states it is the first 
green to invite the basket carriers. 
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in many places it is gathered and 
sold in city markets. The leaves are 
cooked as greens; the thick, fleshy 
stems can be treated as asparagus, 
and the entire plant remains edible 
for many weeks. The odd fact re- 
mains, however, that the roots are 
poisonous, and for this reason one 
should not cut too close to the 
ground. The pokeweed makes one 
of our best greens, however, but is 
usually cooked with other greens, as 
its flavor is enhanced by mixture. 
It is a wise precaution to boil twice, 
discarding the first water in order 


" to get rid of any poisonous residue 


from the bark or root. 
—o— 

Wild lettuce, a favorite in many 
sections, is a member of the composite 
family, and is a relative of garden 
lettuce and of dandelion. The botan- 
ical name, Lactuca, was given from 
the milky appearance of the sap. The 
wild lettuce grows commonly along 
dry fence rows, and often is found 
bordering ditches. The appearance 
of the leaves is anything but lettuce- 
like, but its relationship to the fa- 
miliar garden plant can be recogniz- 
ed by its odor and its milky sap. 
When grown, the plant may be four 
feet or more high; but this is small 
compared to the height of its rela- 
tive, the sow thistle, which may 
reach eight feet, but is equally edible 


when young. The dandelion, of 
course, is well known; its leaves are 
not only edible but its roots also, 
which used to be roasted and eaten. 
The salsify, or vegetable oyster, and 
the chicory, are relatives. 

Along smaller streams and creeks, 
and particularly along the streams 
flowing from cold springs, water cress 
may be found. This plant is used 
in both its raw state and when cook- 
ed as greens. It is a relative of the 
garden cress, and also of the mustard, 
the radish and cabbage, as well as 
of the wild peppergrass. It often 
chokes the small streams, and spread- 
ing rapidly, makes a solid growth of 
dark green with white flowers that 
completely hides the surface of the 
water. It may be used as a salad, 
mixed with onions or lettuce, and 
when used as a condiment in making 
sandwiches it has no peer. But in 
cooked form, it makes a delightful 
green, better when used in mixture 
with other leaves. 

—o— 

The wild peppergrass in appear- 
ance is not striking, and unless one 
is familiar with the plant, one may 
easily pass it by. But its peppery, 
pungent odor can never be mistaken. 

t is useful only when young and 
small, for it soon becomes tough and 
cannot be used. Later, its seeds are 
attractive to birds and poultry, and 


Dandelion 
(Taraxacum officinale) 
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children like to chew them for their 
hot, biting flavor. But, gathered 
while young, usually in mid-season 
for greens, the peppergrass makes 
a delightful adjunct to the leaves 
of the other wild plants. 

In former days it was customary 
to cook greens several hours, but 
modern cookery experts advise cook- 
ing for only a short time, not over 
thirty minutes, This is long enough 
to reduce the fibers to softness, yet 
does not destroy the vitamins or the 
flavor as longer cooking does. Meat, 
usually salt pork, is cooked with 
greens to enhance the flavor, al- 
though this may not be necessary. 

There are many other plants which 
are used as greens. The foreign mar- 
kets of cities display green pumpkin 
vines and burdock plants; in some 
sections the wild ginger, the black- 
berry plant when young and tender; 
the plantain or rat-tail weed; the 
wild onion; the wood sorrel (that 
sour-flavored plant of our youth), 
and the young shoots of the ostrich 
fern are used. The fern is so highly 
thought of, that it is obtainable in 
canned form on some markets; but 
as the plant is widely spread, par- 
ticularly in the east, it should not be 
necessary to resort to stores. 

The leaves of the wild radish, the 
sweet potato, and many other plants 
are also edible. One of the familiar 
plants to most gardeners is the lambs- 
quarters, which grows as a weed in 
most cultivated gardens. It has a 
triangular leaf, on the underside of 
which many small cells give a moist, 
frosty appearance. When young no 
other “weed” is more delicious. 


Botanisits may be interested in 
knowing that one of their number, 
Dr. Milton Hopkins, who gave up 
teaching to become science editor 
for the publishing house of Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, in an enthu- 
siast for greens for the table. Accord- 
ing to Clemetine Paddleford, cookery 
expert of the New York Hearld- 
Tribune, Dr. Hopkins fares forth 
with his basket and blade to “collect” 
a dinner in the Long Island fields. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Increasing Gooseberries 


By MRS. FLORENCE GUNN 


WANTED to tuck Pixwell 
gooseberry bushes into old cor- 
ners around the fencerows to increase 
our fruit supply without taking much 
space. To get them, I bought two 
plants from a nursery and developed 
the others myself. The nursery di- 
rections were to cut the tops off be- 
fore planting. I called the agricul- 
tural college and asked if these cut 
tops would grow like ‘slips.’ The col- 
lege thought it not worth trying, but 
I dipped each slip into water that 
had 1 part honey to 20 parts water 
to make a rooting agent. Then the 
‘slips’ were planted outdoors in the 
earth but each one was covered with 
an old glass tumbler and the bed was 
shaded with brush to keep off the 
hot rays of the sun. The bed was 
watched and carefully watered. The 
number of slips that grew into plants 
was gratifyingly large. 

The plants from the nursery were 
pampered until the next spring. Then 
before growth started, each stem was 
cut off almost to the ground. Again 
the cut stems were treated as ‘slips. 


The old plant sent up two new shoots 
for each one it had before. When 
the new shoots had begun to harden 
silghtly at the base, rich earth was 
mounded up around them. Each stem 
was slightly cut and treated with 
honey water to make rooting easier. 
In time roots grew all along the 
stems where they were covered with 
earth. They were allowed to stay a 
full year attached to the parent 
plant, but the next year, each rooted 
stem was cut off and started life as 
a separate plant. It is surprising how 
many places one can find to plant a 
couple of gooseberry bushes and nev- 
ez miss the space. 

The Pixwells were selected because 
they hold their large fruit high above 
the thorns so that they are truly 
pixwell. The huge berries make fine 
jam and pies when green, but when 
fully ripe are a deep purple and are 
as tasty as any other fruit to eat 
out of hand. 

Since all gooseberries are shallow 
rooted, the same as currants, they 
need mulching instead of cultivation. 
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BEGONIAS 
Throughout the Year 


Fibrous Rooted Begonias Have Many Uses 


By CHARLES APPLEGATE 


NE of my favorite plants and 
O one that has been a favorite 


of mine for nearly all the years that 
I've been growing flowers, is the 
Begonia. This is a plant with many 
uses. I am referring to the fibrous 
rooted begonia, the semperflorens or 
“wax” type. These are really little 
gems among flowering plants. The 
leaves are a bright shiny green and 
some varieties are tinted on the 
stems and undersides of the leaves 
with various shades of red or bronze. 
The flowers are very deep red, with 
a number of shades of pink. The 
plants seldom reach one foot in 
height. They can be pinched back 
and kept low and still bloom heav- 
ily. 

Fibrous-rooted begonias will grow 
in shade with just a few flecks of 
f 
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sunshine or in almost full sun. This 
makes them good as an edging where 
it is shady. They are good in a bed 
of mixed flowers. If left to them- 
selves they will make rather large 
clumps and bloom all summer long. 
We use them as pot plants through 
the winter and as bedding or edging 
plants in the summer. In late Au- 
gust we plant two-inch cuttings in 
pots outside. They are started by 
the time of the first frost and can 
be brought inside. About two months 
after planting we have nice six-inch 
plants starting to bloom heavily. 
These plants continue blooming on 
into the winter. By mid-winte: 
they are usually rather bushy though 
not very tall. We start quite a num- 
ber of cuttings in March or April. 
They are well started to set out 


Begonia semperflorens 


after danger of frost. Begonias add 
a touch of color to shaded portions 
of the rock garden, or among hardy 
plants. 

Most fibrous-rooted begonias are 
single, but there are several double 
varieties. The doubles are particu- 
larly good in pots. The plants are 
short and stocky. The leaves are pure 
green. The flowers are made up of 
hundreds of petals packed together 
The blooms are ball-shaped and ir 
clusters. They are up to an inch 
or slightly more in well grown plants. 
They are commonly known as “rose 
begonias” although they are far more 
double than any rose. 

Semperflorens begonias need a 
very rich soil because they grow and 
bloom so much. It must contain a 
fairly large amount of humus. For 
potting begonias we use a mixture of 
black woods soil, compost, finely 
crumbled rotted leaves, and just a 
little sand. It must be kept in mind 
that begonias have very fine roots. 
The soil should be very loose so that 
they can penetrate it easily. After 
the plants fill the pots with roots 
they must be fed if flowering is to 
be kept up to the maximum. Weak 
liquid manure is good. It should not 
be used more than once a week oa 
well established plants. Begonias 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Making the Most of Small Garden Space... 


Mrs. Petty’s garden, which is about 

a hundred feet square, blooms con- 
tinuously throughout the year. In 
December generous numbers of the 
Christmas rose (Helleborus niger) 
force their way wp through the soil. 
Snow is essential for this beautiful 
winter-blooming plant. Twenty va- 
rieties of daffodil herald the coming 
of spring. There are also twelve va- 
rieties of tulip with tree peonies and 
other peonies of various kinds. Jac- 
obean lilies border the beds and 
growing with them are primroses, 
twenty-two varieties of daylily, and 
a hardy begonia. Horticulture and 
flower arrangement have been com- 
bined in a most compatible manner. 
Sempervivums have been used to 
soften the terrace stone wall. The 
. large common variety is available 
7 all year round for bouquets. In the 
winter the leaves assume an attrac- 

x tive rusty red color. The small va- 
: riety is the cobweb houseleek (Sem- 


The cobweb houseleek growing on the treads of the stone steps 
add unusual points of interest. To the right of the steps are 
coral bells growing out of the terrace wall. 
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pervivum arachnoideum) and is used 
to soften the effect of the larger one. 
Its gray-green hairy leaves are joined 
by a lacy, silvery web. Also growing 
among the sempervivums are basket 
of gold, rock cress, kennelworth ivy 
and other compatible hardy peren- 
nial plants. 


<—€ 

Terrace wall with Sempervivum 
tectorum, commonly called Hen- 
and-chickens shown in the upper 
left; Sempervivum arachnoide- 
um, the cobweb houseleek in 
center and lower right; rock 
cress and basket of gold at cen- 
ter right; and kennelworth ivy 
literally covering the rocks at 
the lower left mine photograph. 


s are 


a borgweet alyssum. Between the first 


out of bloom. 
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ROSE ARRANGEMENT OF 1900 
The Gibson Girl Period 


Buxom bouquets were the fashion at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The flower arrangement reflected the women who made them, 
plump and handsome. 

Placed on antique applewood table with a doiley of that period is a 
handsome arrangement of yellow-gloria and tallisman roses in a parian 
vase. The fashion was doilies and knickknacks. A matching parian box 
and a Staffershire trinket complete the setting. 

The arangement is by Mrs. David M. Petty, accredited Judge of Flower 
Shows by the New York Federation of Garden Clubs and also an accredited 
Judge of Flower Shows by the National Council. 
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The New Organic Method 


By J. I. RODALE 


T IS about four months since we 

decided to follow the new method 
on our farm and in our gardens, 
and things look bright. Here is what 
we have done so far. After the grow- 
ing season was over, about October, 
we began to place directly on the 
whole vegetable garden the same ma- 
terials that we would have used in 
making compost. It was a mixture 
of ground up leaves, weeds, manure, 
ground up corn cobs, etc. Those ma- 
terials, however, that were powders 
we put down first so that they would 
be in direct contact with the soil, 
that is the ground up limestone and 
phosphate rock. There would be no 
advantage in mixing them with the 
crganic matter, because first, that 
would be additional labor and sec- 
ondly it would take longer to get 
into the soil. 

We piled the stuff about one foot 
high. Now it has become reduced 
to about two inches. Fortunately 
there has been much mild weather 
and even today, January 5th, it is 
unseasonally warm. Together with 
plentiful rains, wonderful things are 
happening. Much decay is going on, 
at the bottom of the stuff, where 
it is nice and moist. I have the 
secure feeling that all the liquids 
coming from the organic matter are 
leaching into the soil where the 
plants will grow, and not, going be- 
low the site of a compost heap where 
nothing is ever planted. And we did 
the work only once. Where we put 
the stuff, there it will remain. We 
do not have to move compost. Those 
who wish to continue making com- 
post should make the heap in part 
of their vegetable garden, so that 
the liquid leachings will not be 
wasted. 

The earthworms are multiplying 
prodigiously underneath this mulch. 
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Continuing Discussion 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS 


A bare cold ground is detrimental to 
their welfare. The condition is ex- 
cellent also for the bacteria and 
fungi in the soil, etc. I do not expect 
all the matter to decay by spring 
and at this moment I do not know 
exactly what we will do. Shall we 
disc in the undecayed organic mat- 
ter, or shall we push it aside a little 
and plant, using the stuff as part of 
the 1951 mulch. I am sure we are 
not going to plow. I would like to 
follow nature’s method of leaving 
litter on the surface. When I can 
see what we have in the spring then 
a decision will be made. 

But we are preparing for a year 
of mulching. Right now we have 
quite a few piles of leaves at the 
site of our vegetable garden which 
will be part of our compost mulch 
this coming season. They have been 
run through an ensilage cutter and 
shredded a great deal. It feels very 
fine as you run your hands though 
these soft piles which do not become 
as soggy as leaves that are piled with- 
out shredding. 

Yes, this will be a year of compost 
mulching. As fast as the plants come 
up the mulching materials will be 
applied. No more tool cultivation 
that cuts the surface lateral roots of 
the vegetable plants to get rid of 
weeds, for there will be practically 
no weeding problem. An advantage 
of mulch gardening is that you can 
walk into your garden right after a 
rain as there is no mud to contend 
with. 

One thing I like about this new 
method. And when I say “new” it is 
only new as far as our policy is con- 
cerned, for mulch gardening is an 
age-old practice. However. we have 
improved on the idea. Whereas the 
mulcher usually confined himself to 
straw, hay, leaves, etc., we are going 


further and providing for a balanced 
compost mixture, including ground 
up rocks, manure, dried blood if ob- 
tainable, and many other valuable 
ingredients. The one advantage I 
referred to is that by the new method 
you are surer to provide sufficient 
raw organic matter. In making com- 
post you may not make enough. Or 
you may apply it too heavily in one 
place and not have any left for an- 
other. 


As I look about me I see every 
flower bed, every fruit tree, every 
place that we are cultivating with 
a heavy coating of organic matter. 
I know that in past years some of our 
flower beds were neglected because 
we realized that the food crops need- 
ed it the most to give us vitamins 
and we became migegly when it came 
to roses and geraniums. I remember 
once saying, when I was asked what 
to do, “You don’t eat flowers.” But 
now that question will not arise 
again, for somehow or other there 
seems to be no dearth of organic 
matter, and this year we are there- 
fore applying twice as much organic 
matter to our soil as last year. When 
a man makes compost and he is 
throwing stuff up four or five feet 
with a pitch-fork, and three or four 
hours of such work is done, it is 
peculiar how his ability to judge a 
situation is affected. When he is 
thus fatigued he might say, “I think 
we have enough,” whereas if he was 
not tired his judgment would tell 
him to keep on applying the stuff. 
This is a good point to consider—in 
the old way, heavy stuff has to be 
lifted four or five feet. In the new 
method it is all applied to the 
ground. 

I strongly urge the incoming, new 
readers of this magazine to begin 
with the mulching method immedi- 
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ately, but if possible try and get some 
dried blood to mix in the upper three 
inches of soil because much of its 
nutrients are immediately available. 
These newcomers should apply some 
Activo or BCA (advertised in this 
magazine) as a starter. To those who 
are practicing the Bio-dynamic meth- 
od, using solutions made from the 
extracts of weeds, find out from the 
source that you have obtained the 
solutions, how they may be used in 
the new method. With regard to gar- 
bage, do not use that as a mulch. 
That should be composted separate- 
ly, and I suggest the new method of 
composting, that is, with a cement 
bottom and some kind of covering. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Here is a letter that is interesting: 

I am going to try the new way 
you mention, in fact I have done 
so in a limited way. Away back in 
the summer I took chicken house 
litter and spread it on the ground 
about 1 inch deep and left it like 
that, having rototilled it first. I 
planted strawberries there this fall 
and you could see the difference be- 
tween that soil and that which didn’t 
get that treatment. 

Another idea is that of buying up 
spoiled hay and running it through 
my cutting box and spreading it 
along my rows. This year it was 
clover hay and I had a clover patch 
as the seed germinated and grew. 
I let it grow as I thought the clover 
might add nitrogen to the soil. 
Everything thrived so the clover 
helped if anything. My sweet Span- 
ish onions were terrific. Everyone 
was amazed at them. 

Ernest Watson 
Chardon, Ohio 


In regard to the first paragraph of 
this letter, it is important that the 


litter be left to decay about three 
months before planting the straw- 
berries. 


ANOTHER MULCHER 
Here is another letter which shows 
what is being done in the line of 
mulching: 
As to the use of mulch, since May 
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1948 we have used aproximately 20 
tons of old hay and new hay for 
mulching purposes, which includes 
several tons of stable litter and ma- 
nure in various stages of ripeness, 
which had to be worked in. 

The current issue of O.G. tells of 
circumventing the compost pile by 
taking the components direct to the 
soil. This is what we have had to do 
here, of sheer necessity. The entire 
garden and orchard areas had been 
allowed to run to weeds for years. 
It was uncultivated for years. Berry 
brambles all over the place. We had 
to open it up; clean up the weeds; 
eliminate brambles; build up the 
soil, hold it fast by heavy mulching, 
and make it produce a crop. Maybe 
you think we haven’t worked! And 
used our imagination! Everywhere 
we look, there is a story. 

In addition to all the material for 
mulching, a truck of 8 tons capacity 
was filled to the brim with corncobs, 
and brought in to the gardens. We 
have just finished the job of spread- 
ing it, tilling it in certain spots, and 
allowing it to remain on top as a 
mulch in other spots. 

Chester A. Creider, 
Excelsior Springs, Md. 


FROM A RELIGIOUS TRACT 

Enclosed is an excerpt from a tiny 
booklet received in the mail issued 
by Christian Service, Phila. 15, Pa. 
which is extremely pertinent to our 
discussion: 


One of the first principles is that 


nature never leaves any ground bare. 
If man makes it bare, nature covers 
it with weeds. One of the greatest 
crimes against nature man is guilty 
of, and for which he has suffered 


‘much, is that of making the ground 


bare and leaving it bare for long pe- 
riods. Weeds are among the best 
friends the plant grower has. When 
soil is left bare the sun, wind, and 
rain rapidly leach out and carry 
away the fertility and much of the 
soil itself. In our selfish greed we 
take off from the soil everything 
we can use to satisfy our lusts and 
leave the soil bare. Soil left bare be- 
comes hard and the food elements 
insoluble. On the other hand, soil 
kept covered, even with boards or 
stones, or any other material, be- 
comes mellow and the plant food 
soluble, so that the roots of the plant 
can absorb it. 

Man has destroyed the vegetation 
of the western plains and the wind 
has blown the soil away. They 
reaped what they sowed. Any piece 
of ground that is left bare will lose 
some of its best soil in a wind storm. 
The present use of the land in this 
country will certainly bring on a 
famine, and we do not believe the 
time is very far distant. 

In tilling the soil it is of course 
necessary to have it bare for short 
periods, but some form of plant life 
or other substance should cover it 
as quickly as possible. My father 
observed, when I was a boy, that the 
neighbors who had the best gardens 


Schedule of Spring Flower Shows 
DATE SHOW PLACE 

Feb. 24-27 International Orchid Show, Municipal Audi- Miami, Fla. 
torium 

Mar. 5-7 American Carnation Society Show, Hotel Milwaukee, Wis. 

Schroeder 

Mar. 5-12 Home and Flower Show, Public Auditorium Cleveland, O. 

Mar. 12-18 New England Spring Flower Show, Mechanics Boston, Mass. 
Building 

Mar. 20-25 Philadelphia Flower Show, Commercial Mu- Philadelphia, Pa. 
seum 

Mar. 20-25 International Flower Show, Grand Central New York, N. Y. 
Palace 

Mar. 23-29 National Flower’ Show, National Guard Washington, D. C. 
Armory 

Mar. 25-Apr. 2. Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibit, Con- Detroit, Mich. 
vention Hall 


were those who allowed the weeds 
to cover them in the fall. But he did 
not profit by his observation for he 
always kept his garden free from 
weeds. The result was that he spent 
a great deal of time and money on 
that garden and never had a really 
good one. Far better let nature 
cover the soil with weeds than to 
leave it bare. When we have taken 
a crop from the soil, and do not in- 
tend to plant another soon, we sow 
a cover crop or cover it lightly with 
organic matter, hay, straw, weeds, 
leaves. Buckwheat is a good cover 
crop but it should not be allowed to 
grow long enough to ripen as it will 
be troublesome as a weed. Oats are 
also very good particularly for late 
planting as they will grow even 
after light frosts and die before 
spring. They do not reseed the next 
year like buckwheat. Wheat and 
rye are used much as cover crops, 
but we do not like them for the rea- 
son that they live over winter and 
are hard to dispose of in the spring. 
A cover that does not live over win- 
ter is best for the garden. 

Compost heaps are widely recom- 
mended, but nature does not make 
compost heaps. Much of the value of 
the organic matter is lost in this 
way, carried off by wind and water. 
The best place to decompose or- 
ganic matter is in or on the soil 
where you want it. For gardens this 
can be done by spreading the matter 
on part of the garden while the 
other part is being used, or placing 
it around plants and between rows. 
Let part of your garden be a com- 
post plat while you use the other 
part. The land needs rests just as you 
do. God’s law for Israel was to let 
the land rest every seventh year, 
and because they did not do it He 
drove them out of the land that she 
might enjoy her sabbaths. If you 
profess to be a child of God better 
sit up and take notice. Where one 
has only a small garden the compost 
heap may be admissible, but where 
possible the organic material should 
be allowed to decay on, or in, the 
soil. Making and caring for a com- 
post heap is too expensive to be 


ot 


Composting materials are added to the soil. 


practical when other more natural 
methods can be used. Compost is 
good but you cannot improve on 
God’s way of making it. 

Organic matter left on top of the 
soil may be coarse without having 
any ill effects, but if it is to be incor- 
porated with the soil it should be 
sufficiently decayed to be finely pul- 
verized; otherwise it may keep the 
soil too porous and cause the loss of 
moisture. TOO MUCH humus will 
do this even when finely pulverized. 
Examine the soil in a woodland. On 
the top you find coarse leaves. Next 
you find partly decayed leaves and 
then pulverized leaves mixed with 
soil. Let nature teach you. Did you 
ever see a forest turning the soil up- 
side-down and putting the leaves 
under? This is not a popular way 
of gardening, but did you ever hear 
of any of God’s ways being popular? 
And did you ever hear of anyone 
going contrary to God’s ways and 
not paying the penalty? 

Most of the so-called improve- 
ments man has made in varieties of 
plants have been to his own destruc- 
tion. Larger yield and finer appear- 
ance is the purpose. But in order to 
get this he must sacrifice quality. 
That does not matter, however, as 
what he wants is something to turn 
into money, the root of all kinds of 
evil. He has succeeded in producing 
more starch, and more protein, and 
sometimes more fat, but in doing so 
he has sacrificed the vital elements. 


He has also succeeded in producing 
more fruit for the hospitals, the 
asylums and the penal institutions. 
Man never picked up anything that 
God made, that he did not spoil it. 
For the perennial trees and plants 
one does not need to till the soil, but 
may keep it covered year after year 
with humus. This keeps down the 
weeds, holds the moisture and pro- 
vides an ideal soil for good growth. 
This is nature’s way of growing 
nearly all her plants. We have a 
plant of the Sedum family that 
makes a good covering for soil un- 
der trees. It is often grown in flower 
gardens for a border. It grows very 
profusely, about a foot high, and 
will kill out almost all annuals and 
many other difficult weeds like 
honeysuckle and poison ivy. Its roots 
spread under the soil and send up 
new shoots, widening its area about 
two or three feet each year. It makes 
a very desirable covering for the 
ground, remaining at about the 
same height all summer. It appar- 
ently has no seed and does not 
spread over wide areas. It is excel- 
lent for banks to prevent erosion 
and where it is difficult to mow the 


weeds. It never needs to be mowed. | 


We know of no plant that is a more 
desirable covering with so little ex- 
pense. We have had 15 years ex- 
perience with it and it has not shown 
any undesirable qualities. It leaves 
the soil so loose and filled with 
humus that earthworms inhabit it 
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in great numbers, and grow to enor- 
mous size. This is very important as 
earthworms are among the gar- 
dener’s best friends. The earthworm 
eats dirt and digests it, dissolving 
plant food in its system. 


ANOTHER LETTER 


Here is another mulching letter, 
in the form of a memorandum: 


THE CITY GARDENER 


In the December issue of Organic 
Gardening, Mr. Rodale, in recom- 
mending his new method of organic 
fertilizing, requested information 
concerning such procedure in the 
past. 

On the average city lot, there is 
not sufficient dirt to build a compost 
pile without leaving a hole here and 
there, so it was decided to use the 
sheet system. Two implements are 
especially necessary, a wheel-barrow, 
and a roto-tiller. 

In the Spring and Summer, you 
will hear a lawn mower in the morn- 
ings and evenings. That is the signal. 
Grab the wheel-barrow and rush 
down to the neighbor who is cutting 
grass. After explaining what and 
why the grass clippings are wanted, 
naturally the conversation will devel- 
op in various discussions. That 
wheel-barrow has been instrumental 
in developing the most wonderful 
friendships in the neighborhood that 
would otherwise consist of total 
strangers. 

The grass clippings are used for 
mulching. Remember there is a 
wheel-barrow or two coming in every 
other day and it soon amounts to 
quite a quantity. After the beets 
are lifted, then the roto-tiller places 
the mulch into the soil. A mixture 
of phosphorus and sheep manure is 
then sowed, broadcast by hand and 
worked into the soil. Thereafter, 
that particular plot is forgotten. 
Later when the onions, beans, to- 
matoes, etc. are lifted, the same pro- 
cedure is followed. 

In the autumn, the leaves begin to 
fall. About a half mile distance, 
there is a golf course. The leaves 
are gathered and stacked. The Super- 
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intendent was given my telephone 
number and requested to telephone 
me instead of burning the leaves. 
The leaves go through the same proc- 
ess as the grass clippings. Then the 


rains come, and the sun shines. The . 


garden plot is not disturbed until 
spring planting when all that is 
done is to make a row and plant the 
seeds. What is the cost? The cost 
of things is usually weighed by the 
benefit enjoyed. We have the most 
wonderful flavored vegetables, no 
doctor bills, and we feel wonderful. 
Henry Harper, 
Irving, Texas 


A REFORMED COMPOSTER 


Here is still another letter that 
shows which way the wind is blow- 


ing: 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 


The ‘new’ organic method de- 
scribed in December Organic Gar- 
dening looks suspiciously like the 
method nature has been using for 
a few million years. 

For years I have been making com- 
post and spading it in, also spading 
under large quantities of various 
kinds of stable manure. This meth- 
od did finally enrich the soil and 
increase its productivity, which was 
virtually nil in the beginning. Limit- 
ed time and strength prevented my 
making anywhere near the required 
amount of compost. This year for 
the first time I mulched half my 
tomatoes with a couple inches of 
finished compost topped by coarse 
compost, straw and weeds. I intend- 
ed to compare mulched with un- 
mulched results but was soon lost 
in an avalanche of tomatoes and had 
all I could do to pick and use or give 
them away. Six dozen plants were 
set and cut worms destroyed about 
a dozen, a record for me. Large 
green fomato worms were hand pick- 
ed by the score—also a record. Then 
blister beetles appeared and the 
only reason I did not dust or spray 
was the complete failure of. these 
measures in 1948 when blister beetles 
destroyed my entire crop of toma- 
toes. The beetles increased for a 


time and ate some of the lower 
leaves. If they hadn’t it would have 
been difficult to find some of the 
fruit. Plants were set 5 feet apart 
each way and the mulched ones 
crossed the rows and grew very thick. 
What happened to the beetles I 
don’t know. A covey of quail spent 
the summer in or near my garden 
and if quail eat blister beetles they 
probably did. The beetles never be- 
came plentiful enough to do any 
damage. In the fall I planted a patch 
of wheat to encourage the quail next 
year. The advantage of mulching 
was clearly apparent to even a casual 
observer, scrawny vines and small 
tomatoes on the unmulched half. 
Varieties planted were Jubilee, a 
superlative bright yellow and Bur- 
pee’s Big Boy hybrid, the finest fla- 
vored tomato I have ever tasted. 

In addition to being apparently 
just what the doctor ordered, mulch 
can be applied at any time, during 
the growing season and all winter. 
The mad spring rush to do every- 
thing in too little time can be great- 
ly relieved. I have unlimited gar- 
den space (7 acres) and unlimited 
amounts of organic matter—manure, 
cobs and green growth from a 
swampy area—but limited time has 
kept my garden rather small. This 
year I picked 51 watermelons—15-29 
Ibs.—from six hills. More than a 
dozen were still growing when frost 
came. Black raspberries and straw- 
berries make me dizzy the way they 
grow. Two small white peach trees 
made a tremendous growth during 
the summer. I am definitely sold 
on mulching. Let the weather and 
the earthworms make the compost. 

Margaret Joos, 
Morris, Ill. 


THE JAPANESE 
ENZACTIVATOR 
The following letter asks a ques- 
tion about the Japanese Enzactivator 
which we described in the December, 
1949 issue of Organic Gardening: 


Dear Mr. Rodale: 


Your December issue promises 
(Continued on page 55) 
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By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


vegetable garden have been re- 
ceived, group them into classes ac- 
cording to hardiness and tempera- 
ture requirements. A rough group- 
ing of this kind is given in the classi- 
fication below: 


A S SOON as the seeds for your 


The gardener naturally wants to 
make the first planting of each vege- 
table as early as he safely can, with- 
out too much danger of its being 
damaged by cold. Many vegetables 
are so hardy to cold that they can 
be planted a month or more before 
the average date of the last freeze, 
or about 6 weeks before the frost-free 
date in a particular region. It should 
be remembered, in this connection, 
that most cold-tolerant crops actu- 
ally thrive better in cool than in 
hot weather and should not be plant- 
ed in spring in the southern two- 
thirds of the country where hot 
summers occur. Thus, the gardener 
must time his planting not only to 
escape cold but with certain vege- 
tables also to escape heat. Some 
vegetables that will not thrive when 
planted in late spring in areas having 
rather hot summers may be sown in 
late summer, however, so that they 


When and How to Plant 


Your Vegetables 


will make most of their growth in 


the cooler weather of autumn. 
Time of Planting 
One of the most important factors 
is the planting or transplanting of 
each crop at the time or times that 
are best in any particular locality. 


Cold-hardy plants for Cold-tender or heat-hardy plants for Hardy 
early-spring planting late-spring or early-summer planting plants for 
late-sum- 
Very Hardy Not cold- Requir- Medium mer or fall 
hardy (plant 2 hardy ing hot heat planting 
(plant 4 to to 4 weeks (plant on weather tolerant except in 
6 weeks before frost-free (plant 1 (good for the North 
before frost-free date) week or summer (plant 6 
frost-free date) more after planting) to 8 weeks 
date) frost-free before first 
date) fall freeze) 
. Broccoli Beets Beans, Beans, Beans, all Beets 
Cabbage Carrots snap lima Chard Collards 
Lettuce Chard Cucumbers Eggplant Soybeans Kale 
Onions Mustard Okra Peppers New Zealand , Lettuce 
Peas Parsnips New Zea- Sweet potatoes spinach Mustard 
Potatoes Radishes land Squash Spinach 
Spinach spinach Sweet corn Turnips 
Turnips Soybeans 
Squash 
Sweet Corn 
Tomatoes 


A gardener anywhere in the United 
States can determine his own safe 
planting dates for different crops by 
using the spring frost map giving the 
average dates of the last killing frost 
in the United States and the Fall 
Frost Map giving the average dates 
of the first killing frosts in autumn 
together with the data given in 
tables 1 and 2. 

Spring Planting Dates. To deter- 
mine the best time to plant any 
particular vegetable in your locality 
in spring, proceed as follows: 


1. Find your location on the map 
on page 39. 

2. Find the solid line (called an 
isotherm) on this map that comes 
nearest your locality. 

3. The date shown on this line 
is the average date of the last killing 
frost (3-10, for instance means $rd 
month and 10th day or March 10; 
4-15 means April 15th, etc.) 


4. Turn to table | on pages 40 and 
41 and find the column having this 
date as a heading. Mark this column 
as it is the only one that you will use 
in your locality for determining 
spring planting dates. 


5. Find the dates in this column 
opposite the crop you wish to plant. 
These dates show the period during 
which this crop can be planted for 
best results, but the earlier in this 
period the planting is made the 
better. 


Late Planting Dates. Plantings for 
fall crops must be made at such times 
that the crop has sufficient time to 
mature before the first killing frost 
in autumn. The latest safe planting 
dates as well as range of planting 
dates can be determined by making 
use of the map on page 44 and table 
2 on pages 42 and 43. 


1. Find the approximate location 
on map 2, page 44. 


2. Find the solid line on this map 
that comes nearest your locality. 


3. The date shown on this line 
is the average date of the first killing 
frost in autumn. 


4. Turn to table 2 on pages 42 and 
43 and find the column having this 
date as a heading. Mark this column 
as it is the only one you will use for 
determining the latest safe planting 
date in your locality. 


5. Find the dates in this column 
opposite the crop you wish to plant. 
These dates indicate the period dur- 
ing which plantings may be made in 
the open. 


How to Plant Seeds 


Many gardeners, and especially 
those who have had limited or no 
experience, plant seeds too thickly 
and cover them too deeply. It may 
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SPRING FROST MAP 


Average dates of the last killing spring frosts in the United 
States, 1899 to 1938. Gardeners should locate the line nearest 
to the locality in which they live, note the 


be assumed that at least 75 per cent 
of the seeds sown will germinate. 
Accordingly, the seeds should be 
spaced so that the seedling and ul- 
timately the growing plant will have 
sufficient space to grow into a nor- 
mal, healthy plant. Some seeds, as 
beets for instance, occur in clumps 
of several seeds and need to be scat- 
tered more widely than other seeds. 
As regards depth of planting, a good 
rule to follow is to cover a particular 
kind of seed with a layer of soil 
about three times the thickness of 
the seed. For example, a pea seed 
which has a diameter of %4 inch 
should be covered with 34 of an 
inch of soil while radish seeds which 
are hardly more than 1/16 of an 
inch in diameter should be covered 
with a layer of soil only about 3/16 
of an inch in thickness. 

The space between the rows should 
vary according to the size of the 
vegetables grown. For small vege- 
tables as radishes and leaf lettuce 
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date on that line 


a spacing of 12 inches between the 
rows is sufficient, while the larger 
plants must be more widely spaced. 

Before planting time has arrived, 
the gardener should make a careful 
plan of the garden giving the paths 
and the location of each row of vege- 
table to be planted. 

The proper preparation of the 
soil for planting is extremely im- 
portant. The soil should not be work- 
ed when too wet. Dig the soil as 
little as necessary but work into the 
top two or three inches as much 
well-fermented compost as you can 
afford or as much as is necessary to 
make the soil soft and friable. It 
would be well also to add finely 
pulverized phosphate rock or other 
rock containing the trace elements 
which might have been leached out 
of your soil. 


Plants for Transplanting 


Some vegetables as cabbage, head 
lettuce, celery, tomato, pepper, egg- 


KILLING FROST Lt a 
THE 


WO RECORO OF KiLLING FROST 


(the first figure indicates the month, the second the day; thus, 
3-10 is March 10), and then refer to Table 1. This map and 
the table are most useful in the absence of local information. 


plant, and Bermuda onions are start- 
ed indoors or in hotbeds and trans- 
planted to the garden later as seed- 
lings. While many of these seedlings 
can be purchased from commercial 
growers, many gardeners prefer to 
grow their own seedlings. By so 
doing they can be sure of having the 
variety they really want. Also they 
can grow them in composted soil and 
thus be sure of healthy, vigorous 
seedlings. Such seedlings are more 
apt to grow into healthy plants in 
the garden later. 

A good soil mixture for germi- 
nating the seeds consists of equal 
parts of sand and compost or leaf- 
mold. These materials should be 
provided in the fall to make sure 
that they will be available in Febru- 
ary and March when needed for sow- 
ing the seeds indoors. Mix the sand 
and compost thoroughly and then 
‘put it through a fine screen. The 
coarse material which does not go 
through the screen may be put in the 
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TABLE | 


Earliest safe planting dates and range of spring-planting dates for vegetables in the open 


(Average frost dates shown in the accompanying maps) 


Planting dates for localities with average last freeze on— 


CROP 

JAN. 30 FEB. 8 FEB. 18 FEB. 28 MAR. 10 MAR. 20 MAR. 30 
Asparagus (1). Jan. 1-Mar. 1..| Feb. 1-Mar. 10.| Feb. 15-Mar. 20 
Beans, lima......--|Feb. 1-Apr. 15.| Feb. 10-May 1..|Mar. 1-May 1..|Mar. 15-June 1.|Mar. 20-June 1.) Apr. 1_June 15.|Apr. 15-June 20 
Beans, snap.....-- Feb. 1-Apr. 1..|Feb. 1-May 1../....... Mar. 10-May Mar. 15-May Mar. 15-May 25.)Apr. 1-June 1 
Jan. 1-Mar. 15.| Jan. 10.Mar. 15.| Jan. 20.Apr. 1.|Feb. 1-Apr. 15.|Feb. 15-June 1.| Feb. 15-May 15.|Mar. 1-June 1 
Broccoli, spr’t’g (1)|Jan. 1-30...... Jan. 15-Feb. 15.| Feb. 1-Mar. 1..| Feb. 15-Mar. 15.; Feb. 15-Mar. 15.|Mar. 1-20 
Cabbage (1)......-|/Jam. 1-15....... Jan. 1-Feb, 10.| Jan, 1-Feb. 25.) Jan. 15-Feb. 25.|Jan. 25-Mar. 1.|Feb. 1.Mar. 1..|Feb. 15-Mar. 10 
Cabbage, Chinese. . (2) (2) (2) (2) (2 (2) (2) 
Carrels Jan. 1-Mar. 1...|Jan. 1-Mar. 1..|Jan. 15-Mar. 1.|Feb. 1-Mar. 1..|Feb. 10-Mar. 15.|Feb. 15-Mar. 20|/Mar. 1-April 10 
Cauliflower (1)....|Jan. 1-Feb. 1-Feb. 1 Jan. 10-Feb. 10.|Jan. 20-Feb. 20.|Feb. 1-Mar. 1..|Feb. 10-Mar. 10} Feb. 20-Mar. 20 
Celery & celeriac..|....... Jan. 10-Feb. 10.| Jan. 20-Feb. 20.| Feb. 1-Mar. 1..|Feb. 20-Mar. 20|/Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 15.Apr. 15 
Chard .......-----|Jan. 1-Apr. 1..| Jan. 10-Apr. 1..| Jan. 20-Apr. 15.|Feb. 1-May 1..|Feb. 15-May 15.|Feb. 20-May 15.|Mar. 1-May 25 
Chervil & chives...|Jan. 1-Feb. 1..|Jan. 1-Feb. 1 Jan. 1-Feb, 1..| Jan. 15-Feb. 15.| Feb. 1.Mar. 1..|Feb. 10-Mar. Feb. 15-Mar. 15 
Collards (1) ...--- 1-Feb. 15.| Jan. 1-Mar. 15.|Jan. 15-Mar. 15.|Feb. 1-Apr. 1..|Feb. 15-May 1..|Mar. 1-June 1 


Corn, sweet... 
Cress, upland. 
Cucumbers ... 
Dandelion ... 
Eggplant (1). 


1-Feb. 1.. Jan. 
. 15-Mar. 15.| Feb. 
1-Feb. 1..| Jan. 


Endive ....cccsece . 1-Mar. 1../|Jan. 
Garlic (2) 
Hale Jan. 1-Feb. 1../Jan. 
Lettuce, head (1)..}....... 
Mustard ......+++% Jan, 1-Mar. 1 Jan 
Feb. 15-Apr. 1.!Feb 
(2). Jan, 1-15...¢...|Jan 
Jan, 1-30....... Jan. 
POremipse ..cccccces $9.0: os 
Peas, garden...... Jan. 1.Feb. 15./Jan. 


Peas, black-eye....| Feb. 15.May 1..| Feb. 


Peppers (1).......|Feb. 1-Apr. Feb. 
Potatoes Jan. 1-Feb. 15..| Jan. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 1../| Jan. 
Jan. 1-Mar. 1../Jan. 
Mar. 1-June 30./Mar. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 15.. 
Spinach, N. Z'land.|Feb. 1-Apr. 15./ Feb. 
Squash, summer... 


Sweetpotatoes (1). Feb. 15-May 15. Mar. 


(2) (2) (2) 

'10-Feb. 1.|Jan. 20-Feb. 10.|Feb. 1-20......| Feb. 


1-Feb. 1..|/Jan. 1.Feb. 15.|Jan. 15-Feb. 15.| Jan 
Jan. 1-Mar. 15.|Jan. 1-Mar. 15.|Jan 
Feb. 1-Mar. 1..| Feb. 
15.Apr. 15.| Mar. 1-June 1..!Mar. 10-June 1.!Mar. 
POR. Jan. 1-Feb. 1..|Jan. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 15..| Feb. 
Jan, 1-30...... Jan. 15-Mar. 1.|Feb. 
Jan. 1-Feb. 1..| Jan. 15-Feb. 15.| Jan. 
1-Feb. 15.)Jan. 1-Mar. Jan. 15-Mar. 1.|Jan. 
15-May 15.|Mar. 1-June 15.|Mar. 10-June 20]Mar. 
15-Apr. 15.|Mar. 1-May 1..|Mar. 15-May 1.]Apr 
1-Feb. 15.|Jan. 15-Mar. 1.|}Jan. 15-Mar. 1.| Feb 
1-Apr. 1..|Jan. 1-Apr. 1 Jan. 1-Apr. 1 Jan 
10-Feb. 10.| Jan. 15-Feb.. 20.) Jan. 15-Mar. 1.] Feb. 
1-Feb. 10..|Jan. 1-Feb. 20.|Jan. 1-Mar. 1..| Jan. 
1-Mar. 1../.Jan. 15-Mar. 1.| Feb. 1.Mar. 10.| Feb. 
1-June 30. | Mar. 10-June 30.|Mar. 20-June 30.) Apr. 
Jan. 1-Mar.1..| Jan. 1-Mar. 1..|Jan. 
15-Apr. 15.|Mar. 1.Apr. 15.|Mar. 15-May 15.| Mar. 


Mar. 20-June 1.|Mar. 20-June 1.| Apr. 


1-May 15. 


. 15-Feb. 15.|Jan. 15-Mar. 1. 
Rs 

15-Mar. 1.|Feb. 1-Mar. 10. 

10-Mar. 15.) Feb. 10-Mar. 20. 

10-June 30)Apr. 10-June 30)Apr. 20-June 30 

15-Mar. 10.}.Jan. 15.Mar. 15|Feb. 1-Mar. 20 

20-May Apr. 1-May 15.!Apr. 10_June 1 


1-June 1..|Apr. '10-June 


. 1-Mar. 15.|Jan. 1-Mar. 15.|Jan. 15-Mar. 15 
. 10_Apr. 15.|Mar. 15-May 1.|Mar. 25-May 15 
. 10-Mar. 15.) Feb. 20-Mar. 15.|Mar. 1-Apr. 1 

. 15-Apr. 15.) Amr. 1-May 1. |Apr. 10-May 15 


1-Mar. 1.|Feb. 10-Mar. 10|Feb. 20-Mar. 20 


. 15-Apr. 15.) Apr. 1-May 1...|Apr. 15-May 15 
. 15-Mar. 15.|Mar. 1,Apr. 1..|Mar. 10-Apr. 10 


(2) Feb. 1-Mar. 1..| Feb. 10-Mar. 10 


. 10-Mar. 1.|Feb. 20-Mar. 1-20 
. .do 


. 25-Mar. 1.|Feb. 1.Mar. 1..|}Feb. 15-Mar. 15 
. 1-20.......] Feb. 15-Mar. 1.20 

. 15-Apr. 1.|/Feb. 1-Apr. 15-Apr. 15 
10-Mar. 15.|Feb. 20.Apr. 1.|Mar. 1-Apr. 15 

20-June 1.| Apr. 1-June 15.!Apr. 10-June 15 
15-Feb. 15.| Feb. 10-Mar. 10.| Feb. 15.Mar. 15 
.+| Feb. 20-Mar. 15 
15-Mar. 10.|Feb. 1-Mar. 20. 

1-Mar. 10.|Feb. 15-Mar. 15. 
15-Mar. 15 |Feb. 1-Mar. 15. 


Feb. 15-Mar. 20 
Mar. 1-Apr. 1 
Do 


Feb. 10-Mar. 20 


15-July 1.|/Apr. 1-July 1..)Apr. 15-July 1 


. 1-June Apr. 10-June 1.|Apr. 15-June 1 
. 1.Mar. 1..|Feb. 10-Mar. 15|Feb. 20-Mar. 20 
. 1-Apr. 15.|Jan. 20-May 1..|Feb. 15-May 1 


|Feb. 1-Mar. 1 
Mar. 1-15 

Feb. 15-Mar. 15 
Feb. 20-Apr. 1 


.|Feb. 15-Mar. 1. 


Do. 
Apr. 20-June 1 


Tomatoes (1)..... Feb. 1-Apr. 1..| Feb. 20-Apr. 10.|Mar. 1-Apr. 20. | Mar. 10-May 1.|Mar. 20-May 10.'Apr. 1-May 20./Apr. 10-June 1 
Jan. 1-Mar. 1., Jan. 1-Mar. 1..!Jan. 10-Mar. 1.'Jan. 20-Mar. 1.'Feb. 1-Mar. 1..'Feb. 10.Mar. 10'Feb. 20-Mar. 20 
(1) Plants (2) Planted in fall only. 


bottom of the pot, flat, or other con- 
tainer used. This will insure good 
drainage. Do not sterilize this soil 
mixture and do not add artificial 
chemical fertilizers of any kind. The 
sand-compost mixture will provide 
you with healthy seedlings having 
well-developed root systems. 

Fill the container to the top and 
level it off with a piece of board. 
Mark the rows about 2 inches apart 
and about 4 inch deep for most 
garden seeds. The rate of seeding 
should be from 10 to 12 seeds for 
each inch of row. To cover the seeds, 
fill a small flower pot with dry sand 
which will flow through the hole 
in the bottom of the pot. The rate 
of flow can be regulated by placing 
one of your fingers over a part of the 
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hole. After the seeds are covered 
with sand, tamp the sand and soil 
with a flat board and water with a 
sprinkling can fitted with a nozzle 
to convert the water into a fine spray. 
Water repeatedly until the soil is 
well soaked. Now cover the contain- 
e1 with a piece of glass which will 
prevent drying out and hasten ger- 
mination. 

The seedlings should be trans- 
planted just as soon as the first ma- 
ture leaves appear. The first leaf- 
like structures which appear on most 
seedlings are the cotyledons which 
were already formed in the seed. In 
removing seedlings for transplanting, 
care must be taken that the roots 
are not injured. This may be ac- 
complished by loosening the soil in 


the seed flat or pot with a pointed 
stick (dibble). 

A good soil mixture consists of 
one part sand, one part compost or 
leafmold, and two parts of good gar- 
den soil. Fill the flat or other con- 
tainer and tamp the soil firmly. To 
set the seedlings, make a hole in the 
soil mixture with your finger or a 
pointed stick. Spread the roots ten- 
derly, cover them with the soil, and 
firm the soil over the roots and 
around the stem. The seedlings 
should be set about 2 inches apart 
each way. The newly transplanted 
seedlings should be watered to make 
sure that the soil is well settled 
around the roots. 


The seedlings should be kept in 
bright light but the temperature 
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Table | (continued) 


Earliest safe planting dates and range of spring-planting dates for vegetables in the open 


(Average frost dates shown in the accompanying maps) 


Planting dates for localities with average last freeze on— 
CROP 
APR. 10 APR. 20 APR. 30 MAY 10 MAY 20 MAY 30 JUNE 10 
Asparagus (1)..... Mar. 10.Apr. 10/Mar. 15-Apr. 15.|Mar. 20-Apr. 15]/Apr. 10-Apr. 30./Apr. 20-May 15.|May 1-June 1..|May 15-June 1 
Beans, lima........|/Apr. 15-June 30./May 1-June 20.|May 15-June 15./May 25-June 15.] 
Beans, snap....... Apr. 10-June 30/Apr. 25-June 30.|May 10_June 30.|May 10-June 30.]|May 15_June 30.|May 25-June 15. 
Mar. 10-June 1./Mar. 20-June 1./Apr. 1-June 15.|/Apr. 15-June 15/Apr. 25-June 1-June 15.|May 15-June 15 
Broccoli, spr’t’g (1)|Mar. 15-Apr. 15.|Mar. 25-Apr. 20.|Apr. 1-May 1..|/Apr. 15-June 1.|May 1-June 15.|May = 10.)May 20-June 10 
Cabbage (1). .-|Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 10-Apr. 1.|Mar. 15_Apr. 10|Apr. 1-May 15.|.......do.......| May 1a. June 15.|May 20-June 1 
Mar. 10-Apr. 20.)Apr. 1-May 15../Apr. 10-June 20-June 15. May June 1..|May "ion 1. Do. 
Cauliflower (1)....|Mar. 1-Mar. 20.|Mar. 15-Apr. 20]Apr. 10-May 10.]Apr. 15.May 15. 10-June 15.|May 20.June 1.|June 1-June 15 
Celery & celeriac..|/Apr. 1-Apr. 20.| Apr. 10-May 1..]Apr. 15-May 1.]Apr. 20-June 15.|... Do. 
Mar. 15-June 15)Apr. 1.June 15.|Apr. 15-June 15.].. cece Do. 
Chervil & chives.../Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 10-Apr. 10|Mar. 20-Apr. 20]Apr. 1-May 1..| Apr. “May 15.|May 1-June 1..|May 15-June 1 
Chicory, witloof..../June 10-July 1.|June 15-July 1.|June 15-July 1.]June 1.20...... June 1-15...... June 1-15...... June 1-15 
Collards (1) .. -|Mar. 1-June 1..|Mar. 10-June 1./Apr. 1-June 1..|Apr. 15-June 1.|May 1-June 1..|May 10_June 1.|May 20-June 1 
Corn salad.. -|Feb. 1-Apr. 1../Feb. 15.Apr. 15.|Mar. 1.May 1../Apr. 1-June 1..]Apr. 15-June 1.|May 1-June 15.|May 15-June 15 
Corn, sweet.. -|Apr, 10-June 1./Apr. 25-June 15.|May 10-June 15.|May 10-June 1.|May 15-June 1..|May 20-June 1. 
Cress, upland +-|Mar. 10-Apr. 15|Mar. 20-May 1.|Apr. 10-May 10.|Apr. 20-May 20.|May 1-June 1.. 15-June 15 
Cucumbers ........ Apr. 20-June 1.|May 1-June 15.|May 15.June 15.|May 20-June 15./June 1-15...... 
Dandelion ........ Mar. 1.Apr. 1..|Mar. 10-Apr. 10|Mar. 20-Apr. 20}Apr. 1-May 1...]Apr. 15-May 15 1-30 
Eggplant (1)....../May 1-June 1..|May 10-June 1.|/May 15-June 10|May 20-June 15./June 1-15...... 
Mar. 15-Apr. 15|Mar. 5-Apr. 15.|Apr. 1..]Apr. 15-May 15.|May 1-30....... 15-June 1 
Feb. 20-Mar. 20|Mar. 10-Apr. 1.}Mar. is 15|Apr. 1-May 1.. ‘Apr. “15- -May 15]. Do. 
Horseradish (1)...|Mar. 10.Apr. 10}Mar. 20-Apr. 20/Apr. 1-30...... Apr. 15-May 15] Apr. 20-May 20. Do. 
Mar. 10-Apr. 1.|Mar 20-Apr. 10 | Apr. 130 Apr. 10-May 1./Apr. 20-May 10. |... Do. 
Kohirabi Mar. 10-Apr. 10)Mar. 20-May 1.|Apr. 1-May 10.| Apr. 10-May 15.| Apr. 20-May 20.]....... Do. 
Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 15-Apr. 15|Apr. 1-May 1..|Apr. 15-May 15.|May 1-May 20.|May 1-15 
Lettuce, head (1)..|/Mar. 10-Apr. 1.|Mar. 20-Apr. 15]. May 1-June 30.|May 20-June 30 
Lettuce, leaf...... Mar. 15-May 15|Mar. 20-May 15. Apr. 1-June 1..|Apr. 15-June 15].......do.. Do. 
Mustard ..........|Mar. 10-Apr, 20|Mar. 20-May 1.|Apr. 1-May 10.|Apr. 15.June 1. Do. 
Apr. 20-June 15.;May 1-June 1..!May 10-June 1.!May 20-June 10/June 1-20 
Onions (2) Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 15-Apr. 10|/Apr. 1-May 1...] Apr. 10-May 1.| Apr. 15|May 10-June 10 
Mar. 15.Apr. 1.|Mar. 15-Apr. Apr. 1.May 1.. Do. 
Onions, sets....... Mar. 10-Apr. 1.|Mar. 10-Apr. 10|Apr. 10-May 1. Do. 
Mar. 10-Apr, 10|/Mar. 20-Apr. 20)/Apr. 1-May 1..|Apr. 15-May 15. 20-June 10 
Peas, garden...... Feb. 20-Mar. 20|Mar. 10_Apr. 10|Mar. 20-May 1.|Apr. 1-May 15. 10.June 15 
Peas, black-eye....|May 1-July 1..|)May 10-June 15.|May 15-June 1.]...............- 
Peppers (1)....... May 1-June May 10-June 1.)/May 15.June 20-June 10}May 25-June 
cc Mar. 10-Apr. 1,|Mar. 15-Apr. 10|Mar. 20-May 10|Apr. 1-June 1..] Apr. 15- 15)May 1 15-June 1 
Rhubarb (1)....... Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 20-Apr. 15|)Apr. 1-May 1.. ‘Apr. 10.|/May Do. 
Rutabagas May 1.June 1..|May 1-June 1..]/May 1-20...... May 20-June 1 
Mar. 10-Apr. 15 Mar. Pt “May 1-May 15../Apr. 15-June 1.|May 1-June Do. 
Mar. 1.Apr. 1..|Mar. 15-Apr. 15|Apr. 1-May 1..]/Apr. 10-May 1.| Apr. 20-May 10.]May 1-June 1..|May 10_June 1 
Mar. 1-Apr. 15.|Mar. 15-May 1.|Apr. 1-May 15.|Apr. 15-June 1.]May 1-June 1..]/May 10-June 20-June 10 
Soybeans ......... May 1-June 10-June 20.|May 15-June 15.|May 25-June 
Feb. 15-Apr. 1.|Mar. 1-Apr. 15.|Mar. 20-Apr. 20) Apr. 1-June Apr. 10-June 15.]Apr. 20.June 15) May 1-June 15 
Spinach, N. Z'land.|Apr. 20-June 1.|May 1-June 15.|May 1-June 15.|May 10-June 15.|May 20-June 15.]Junme 1-15...... 
May 1-30...... May 10-June 10.|....... June 1-20...... June 10-20 
Tomatoes (1)..... Apr. 20-June 1.|May 5-June 10.|May 10-June 15|May 15-June 10.|May 25-June 15.|Jume 5.20...... June 15-30 
TS ckncsccses Mar. 1-Apr. 1..|Mar. 10-Apr. 1.|Mar. 20-May 1.|Apr. 1-June 1..|Apr. 15-June 1.|May 1-June 15..|May 15-June 15 


(1) Plants 


must be kept relatively low. Under 
these conditions the seedlings will be 
bright green and stocky. Seedlings 
grown in insufficient light and high 
temperature become “leggy”, so call- 
ed because they have long, weak 
stems. 


Transplanting 


The only purpose served in sowing 
seeds indoors and transplanting the 
seedlings outdoors later is earliness. 
Transplanting a plant does not in it- 
self stimulate the plant to make 
better growth, but actually checks 
its growth. Some plants, as young 
tomato, lettuce, beet, cabbage and 
related vegetables are easy to trans- 
plant because they soon overcome 
the shock of being transplanted. 
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(2) Planted in fall only. 


Plants which recover from the shock 
less well are pepper, eggplant, and 
the vine crops which are transplant- 
ed. But some plants, as corn, carrots, 
beans, and spinach, recover from 
transplanting so poorly that they are 
rarely transplanted. A certain de- 
gree of earliness can be had with 
such plants by the use of cloches 
which may be used for all kinds of 
garden plants. 

Transplanting shock can be re- 
duced to a minimum by leaving a 
mass of soil around the root system. 
Plants which are especially sensitive 
to shock should be transplanted in 
the early seedling stage into a ferto- 
pot or other pot which will decom- 
pose when placed in the soil. By 
using such pots, any plant, however 


sensitive, can be transplanted with- 
out being checked in growth. 

The soil in the garden should be 
thoroughly prepared before the trans- 
plants are set out. In transplanting 
the hole can be made with the hand, 
a pointed stick (dibble), or a trowel 
—whichever is easiest or preferred. 
The hole should be large enough to 
receive adhering soil without crowd- 
ing. If the ground is unusually dry, 
fill the hole with water and allow 
it to soak away before putting 
ground around the root system of 
the plant. Care should be taken that 
no air pockets are allowed to remain 
around the roots. It is well to set 
plants just before a shower so that 
the seedlings may be settled in with 
rain water. 
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Latest safe planting dates and late range of planting dates for vegetables in the 


TABLE 2 


open 
(Average first fall freezing dates shown in the accompanying maps) 
Planting dates for localities with average first freeze on— 
CROP 
AUG. 30 SEPT. 10 SEPT. 20 SEPT. 30 OCT. 10 OCT. 20 

Beans, lima........ pepe June 1-15. June 1-15...... June 15-30..... 
Beans, snap....... | May 16. June 15. June iJuly June 1-July ‘Yo June 15-July 20| July 1-Aug. 1.. 
Broccoli, spr’t’g (1)| May 1-June 1..| May so 1 May tune 15 June 1-30...... June 15-July 15 | July 1-Aug. 1 
Cabbage (1)......:| BO. | June 1-July 10. | June 1-July 15. | July 1-20 
Cabbage, Chinese..| May 15-June 15. May 15. June 15 June 1-July 1. June 1-July 15. | June 15-Aug. 1. | July 15-Aug. 15 
Carrots June 1-July June 1-July 20. | June 15-Aug. 1 
Cauliflower (1)....} May 1-June 1 May 1-July $i May 1- Suis . May 10-July 15. | June 1-July 25. | July 1-Aug. 5 
Celery & celeriac veoe en os May 15-June 15| May 15-July 1..| June 1-July 5..| June 1-July 15. | June 1-Aug. 1 
Chard .. May 15-June 15 May 15-July 1 eo Ee SS ae do.. June 1-July 20. Do. 
Chervil & chives. May 10-June 10| May 1-June 15 May ee 90 15. (2) (2) (2) 
Chicory, witloof. .. May 15-June 15| May June 1-July 1. June 1-July 1.. | June 15-July 15 
June 15-July 15| July 1-Aug. 1.. | July 15-Aug. 15 
Corn salad........] ....... do....... May Te-auiy 1. June 15-Aug. 1 July 15-Sept. 1. | Aug. 15-Sept. 15 | Sept. 1-Oct. 15 
Corn, June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 10. | June 1-July 20 
Cress, upland...... May 15-June 15/ May ‘18- July 1. | June 15-Aug. 1.| July 15-Sept. 1. | Aug. 15-Sept. 15 | Sept. 1-Oct. 15 
at June 1-15......] June 1-July 1..]| June 1-July 1.. June 1-July 15 
Dandelion ... Jame 1.16....; June 1-July 1 June 1-July 1..| June 1-Aug. 1.. | July 15-Sept. 1. | Aug. 1-Sept. 15 
Eggplant (1). | May 20-June 10. | May 15.June 15.| June 1-July 1 
Endive .........++ June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 1. June 15-Ju'y 15.| June 15-Aug. 1. | July 1-Aug. 15. | July 15-Sept. 1 
Florence fennel....| May 15-June 15| May 15-July 15. | June 1_July 1. June 1-July 1.. | June 15-July 15 | June 15-Aug. 1 
SOT ee (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Horseradish (1). (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 

ale May 15.June 15| May 15-June 15/ June 1-July 1..]| June 15-July 15 | July 1.Aug. 1 July 15-Aug. 15 
Kohirabi......... June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 15.] ....... Do. 
Leeks ..........+. May 1-June 1. May 1-June 1 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Lettuce, head (1) May 15-July i. May 15-July 1..| June 1-July 15. | June 15.Aug. 1 July 15-Aug. 15 | Aug. 1-30 
Lettuce, leaf...... May 15-July 15.| May 15-July 15.| June 1- ~s. 1..] June 1-Aug. 1 July 15-Sept. 1. | July 15-Sept. 1 
do....... | June 15-Aug. 1. | July 15-Aug. 15 | Aug. 1-Sept. 1 
Okra bakes June 1-20. June 1.July 1.. | June 1-July 15. | June 1-Aug. 1 
Onions a)" piatoawa May 10-June 10| May 1-June 1 (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Onions, seed....... May 1-June 1.] ....... (2) (2) (2) (2) 
Parsley ...........| May 15-June 15| May S June i8. June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 15. | Jume 15-Aug. 1. | July 15-Aug. 15 
May 1. May 15-June 15.| June 1-July 1.. | June 1-July 10. (2) 
Peas, garden...... May 10-June May 1.July 1... | June 1-July 15. | 1-Aug. 1 (2) (2) 
Potatoes May 15-June 1. | May 1-June 15. | May 1-June 15. | May 1-June 15. | May 15- June 15. | June 15-July 15 
Radishes ......... May 1-July 15. | May 1-Aug. 1..{ June 1-Aug. 15. | July 1-Sept. 1 July 15-Sept. 15 | Aug. 1-Oct. 1 
Rhubarb (1)...... -| Sept. 1-Oct. 1.. Sept. 15.Oct. 15 | Sept. 15-Nov. 1. | Oct. 1-Nov. 1.. | Oct. 15-Nov. 15 | Oct. 15-Dec. 1 
Rutabagas ........| May 15-June 15 | May 1-June 15. | June 1-July 1..| June 1-July 1.. | June 15-July 15 | July 10-20 
ae eee May 15-June 1. May 10-June 10/ May 20-June 20. | June 1-20...... June 1-July 1.. | June 1-July 1 
Shallots ........ ‘ (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) (2) 
ad May 15-June 15. | May 1-June 15. | June i-July 1. June 1-July 15. | July 1-Aug. 1 July 15-Aug. 15 
Soybeans ......... pe May 25-June 10 June 1-25...... June 1-July 5 
Spinach cocccccee| May 16-July 1. June ‘P “July 15. | June 1-Aug. 1. July 1-Aug. 15 Aug. 1-Sept. 1 Aug. 20-Sept. 10 
bet May 15-July 1. June — 15 June 1-Aug. 1 
Squash, summer...| June 10-20.. June "1-20. Terry May 15-July 1. June i-July 1../| ...... June 1-July 20 
May 20-June 10. June 1-15...... June 1- June 1-July 1 
Gweetpotatoes (1).| |. May 20_June 10 June 1-15 
Tomatoes (1).....| June 20-30.... June 10-20..... June $i ‘20. vcouae June 1-20.. - | June 1-20..... June 1-July 1 
rer May 15.June 15.' June 1-July 1..! June 1-July 15. June 1-Aug. 1 July 1-Aug. 13. July 15-Aug. 15 


(1) Plants 


(2) Generally spring-planted only. 


Planting the Seeds 


A 


The equipment needed for planting seeds con- 
sists of a watering can, a trowel, a firming board 
with a handle, a leveling stick, a marking stick, 


and a dibble. 


A good mixture in which to 


B 


consists of equal parts of san 
These two materials should be thoroughly 


mixed. 
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lant the seeds 
and compost. 
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Table 2 (continued) 


Latest safe planting dates and late range of planting dates for vegetables in the open 


(Average first fall freezing dates shown in the accompanying maps) 


Planting dates for localities with average first freeze on— ; 


CROP 
OCT. 30 NOV. 10 NOV. 20 NOV. 30 DEC. 10 DEC. 20 
Beans, lima........| July 1-Aug. 1 July 1-Aug. 15..| July 15-Sept. i. Aug. 1-Sept. 15 Sept. 1- - webess Sept. 1-Oct. 1 
Beans, snap....... July 1-Aug. 15 July 1-Sept. 1..| July 1-Sept. 10. | Aug. 15- Sept. 1-Nov. 1 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1 Aug. 1-Oct. 1.. 5 


Broccoli, spr’t’g (1) 
Brussels spr’ts (1). 
Cabbage (1)....... 
Cabbage, Chinese. . 
Cauliflower (1).... 
Celery & celeriac. 
Chervil & chives... 
Chicory, witloof ... 
Collards (1) ...... 
Core ....6.« 
Cress, upland...... 
Dandelion ........ 
Eggplant (1)...... 
Florence fennel.... 
Horseradish (1)... 
Cale 
Lettuce, head (1).. 
Lettuce, leaf 
Onions, seed....... 
Onions, sets....... 
Parsley ..... 
Parsnips ...... 
Peas, garden 
Peas, black-eye... . 
Peppers (1) 
Radishes .. 
Rhubarb (1). 
Rutabagas 
Shallots ........ 


Spinach, N. Z'land. 
Squash, summer. 
Squash, winter... 
Sweetpotatoes (1). 
Tomatoes (1)..... 


June 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15. 


Aug. 
do 


Aug. 


July 
June 1-Sept. 15 


(2) 
July 10-Aug. 20 
Aug. 15-Oct. 1. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1... 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1... 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 
June 1-July 15. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1.. 
July 15-Aug. i5 
Aug. 1-Oct. 1.. 
Aug. 1-Seot. 15 
Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Aug. 25-Oct. 1. 
Aug. 15-Nov. 1. 
June 1-Aug. 20. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 


(2) 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1.. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 
(2) 


Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 
June 15-Aug. 15 
June 1-Aug. 
July 25-Aug. 20 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15 
July 15-Aug 15. 
June 20 
Aug. 1-Oct. 

Aug. 15-Oct. 
June 1-July 25. 
Sept. 15-Nov. i. 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
June 1-Aug. 10. 
June 20-July 20 
June 1-July 1. 
June 1-July 15. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 
Aug. 1- 15. 
Sept. 

Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1.. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15. 
July 15-Sept. 1. 
June 1-Oct. 1... 


June 1-Sept. 1.. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1.. 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1.. 
June 1-Avg. 1.. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 1.. 
Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
Aug. 15-Oct. 1.. 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 15. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1.. 


Sept. 1-Dec. 
June 1-Sept. 10. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1.. 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1. 
Oct. 1-Dee. 1... 
July 1-Sept. 1.. 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
Aug. 10-Sept. 15 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1. 
July 15-Aug. 15 
Aug. 15-Oct. 1. 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
June 1-July 30. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 1... 
June 1-Aug. 15. 
June 1-Aug. 20. 
July 1-Auy 1... 
June 1-July 1.. 
June 1-Aug 1.. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15 


Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 


. 1-Nov, 15. 
Aug. 15-Sept. 30 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 
June 1-July 30. 
Oct. 1-Dee. 31.. 
June 1-Sept. 1. 
July 15-Aug. 15. 
June 1-July 1.. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1.. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 


Sept. 1- “Dee 31. 


Sept. 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 1. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 20. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
June 1-Dec. :.. 


Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 


1-Dec, 1. 

Aug. 1-Oct. 1.. 
Oct. "1-Dee. 31. 

Sept. 1-Nov. 1. 

Nov. 1-Dec. 21. 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31 
Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. 
July 1-Sept. 20. 
Aug. 15-Oct. 1.. 
Aug. 1- — 15. 


Oct. 1-Nov. 15.. 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Sept. 15-Nov. 1. 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15. 
June 1-July 30 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. 
June 1-Sept. 15 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1.. 
June 1-July 1.. 
Aug. 15-Oct. 1. 
Oct 1-Dec. 1... 


Sept. 15-Nov. 15 
Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Do. 


Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Sept. 15-Dec. 31 


Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
June 1-Juty 30 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


June 1-Oct. 1 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1 
June 1-July 1 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1 
Oct. 1-Dec. 31 


(1) Plants 


C. 


The mixture should then be put into the flat 
until the flat is more than full. The longer stick 
shown in A, the leveling stick is then used to 
level the soil and push off the soil extending 
above the level of the flat. Then the marking 
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(2) Generally spring-planted only. 


stick is used for making shallow seed trenches as 


shown in C. 


D. 


The seeds are then placed in the trenches as 
shown in this photograph. 


1 
July 1-Aug. 135. | Aug. 1-Oct, 1.. Do. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1.| Sept. 1-15..... Sept. 1-Dec. 51. Do. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15. | Sept. 1-Nov. 1. Sept. 1-Dec. 1 
July 1-Aug 15. | Sept. 15-Dec. 1. Sept, 15-Dec. 1 
July 15-Aug. 15 Aug. 15-Oct. 10. Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
June 15-Aug. 15 | Aug. 1-Dec. 1.. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
June 1-Sept. 10. | June 1-Nov. 1.. June 1-Dec. 31 
(2) Nov. 1-Dec. 31. | Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Nov. 1-Dec. 31. | Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
July 1-Aug. 10. | July 20-Sept. 1. | Aug. 15-Sept. 30] Aug. 15-Oct. 15. | Aug. 15-Ocr. 15 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15 | Aug. 25-Nov. 1. Sept. 1-Dec. 1.]| Sept. 1-Dec. 31. | Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Sept. 15-Nov. 1. Oct. 1-Dee. 1... Oct.. 1-Dec. 31.. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 
Sept. 15-Nov. 1. | Oct. 1-Dec. 31. ] Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. Oct. 1-Dee. 31 
June 1-Aug. 1.. July 15-Sept. 15 | Aug. 15-Oct. 1. Aug. 15-Oct, 1 
Aug. 15-Oct 1.. | Sept. 15-Dec. 15 | Oct. 1-Dec. 31.. | Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
June 1-July 1.. | | July 1-Sept. 1.. | Aug. 1-Sept. 20] Aug. 1-Sept. 30 
July 15-Aug. 13 | | Sept. 1-Nov. 15. | Sept. 1-Dec. 31. | Sept. 1-Dec 31 
July 1-Aug 1... | ....d0....... | Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 1 
(2) | | Sept. 1-Nov. 15 Sept. 15-Nov. 15 
July 15-Sept. 1. | Sept. 1-Dec. 1.. | Sept. 1-Dec. 31. 
Aug. 1-Sept. 1.. | Sept. 15-Dec. 31 
(2) | Sept. 1-Nov. 1. | 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. | Sept. 15-Dec. 1 
June 1-Aug. 10. | | June 1-Sept. 20. Aug. 1-Oct. 1 
(2) | Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
(2) | | Sept. 1-Nov. 1. Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
(2) | Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15 | | | Sept. 1-Dee. 31. Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
(2) | Sept. 1-Nov. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 1 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15. | Oct, 1-Dec. 31.. Oct. 1-Dec, 31 
June 1-Aug. 1.. | July 1-Sept. 10. July 1-Sept. 20 
June 1-July20.. June 15-Sept. 1. Aug. 15-Oct. 1 
July 20-Aug. 10. Aug. 1-Sept. 15. Aug. 1-Sept. 15 
Aug. 15-Oct. 15. Po Oct. 1-Dec. 31 
July 15-Aug 1.. Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
June i-July 10. Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
(2) 
Aug. 1-Sept. 15 
Soybeans .........}] June 1-July 15. 
Sept. 1-Oct. 1.. 
June 1-Aug. 1. 
June 10-July 1 
ett 
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12-20 
WILLING FROST LIABLE ~ 
ANNUALLY 


KILLING FROST L 


iN HALF THE YEARS 


RECORO OF KILLING FROST 


FALL FROST MAP 


Average dates of the first killing fall frosts in the United 
States, 1899 to 1938. Gardeners should locate the line nearest 
to the locality in which they live, note the date on that line (the 
first figure indicates the month, the second the day; thus 9-20 is 


E. 


The seeds are then covered with dry sand flow- 
ing from a flower pot. The rate of flow can be 


Sept. 20), and then refer to Table 2. This map and the table 
are most useful in the absence of local information. (These maps 
have been redrawn from U. S. Weather Bureau originals.) 


regulated by placing the forefinger over a part 
of the hole in the bottom of the pot. 

F. 
The sand which covers the seeds is firmed with 
a firming board as shown in this photograph. 


G. 
The seed flat is marked with a pencil (not in- 
delible) on a wooden stake (pot label) and the 
flat is watered thoroughly with a sprinkling can 
which produces a fine spray. Watering should 
be repeated until the soil in the flat is complete- 
ly wet. 


9-10 
\ / 9-30 10-10 bd * 
j 4, \ 
4-30 ? ' 12-10 
12-20 
(2-10 
12-20 
Ee. 
1] 
j 
w 


When the soil in the flat is ready 
and has been moistened, the seed- 
lings to be planted into it are care- 
fully removed with a dibble in such 
a way that the roots of the seedlings 
are not injured as shown above. 


A good soil mixture into which to 
transplant the seedlings consists of 
1 part compost, 1 part sand, and 2 
parts leaf-mold, as shown in this 
photograph. This mixture is then 
filled into a seed flat which is 12 
inches wide, 18 inches long and 3 
or 4 inches deep. 


The dibble is then used to make the 
holes into which the roots of the 
seedlings are placed and carefully 
firmed. The seedlings should be 
spaced from one to two inches apart. 
When the flat has been planted full, 
the seedlings should be watered with 
the sprinkling can until the soil is 
thoroughly wet. In this way the soil 
will be settled around roots of seed- 
lings and insure good growth. 
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By LEONARD WICKENDEN 


DON’T believe that the addi- 
tion of mineral fertilizers to the 
soil necessarily means that a high 
mineral content will be found in 
crops grown on that soil. For some 
years, advocates of the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers have made a great 
point of the fact that, in certain 
regions of the U. S. A., there is an 
apparent shortage of mineral matter 
in the crops grown in those areas. 
They have also claimed that on all 
cultivated land there is such a heavy 
drain on the mineral constituents 
of the soil that the addition of 
chemical fertilizers is not only de- 
sirable but necessary if our crops 
are to contain the nutritional ele- 
ments needed to maintain a high 
level of national health. 

I believe that this assumption is 
erroneous because the reasoning on 
which it is based is fallacious, but 
the point I want to discuss at this 
time is whether a shortage of miner- 
al matter in crops can be corrected 
by adding, to the soil, mineral mat- 
ter in the form of commercial fer- 
tilizers. The chemiculturists have 
always assumed that this must be so, 
but the evidence supporting their 
assumption is far from conclusive. 

Last summer, Dr. Firman E. Bear, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Chemistry at Rutgers 
University, read a paper before the 
Soil Science Society in which he re- 
ported his findings in an investiga- 


The cloche, made of metal frame and 
plexiglass extends gardening through 
most of the year. 


tion made by him into the mineral 
content of various vegetable crops 
grown in different regions of the 
United States. The investigation had 
been suggested by Friends of the 


_ Land and was financed by The Read- 


ers Digest. Dr. Bear’s figures showed 
that total mineral content, and most 
of the individual minerals, tended 
to increase from east to west, and 
these figures have been hailed by 
some of the advocates of commercial 
fertilizers as proving that the “worn 
out” soils of the East are so lacking 
in minerals that they are incapable 
of producing vegetables with a min- 
eral content comparable with that 
of vegetables grown in North Central 
states. From this they deduce that | 
more commercial fertilizers must be 
used. 

An examination of Dr. Bear's re- 
sults leads me to a very different 
conclusion. The fact that he clearly 
shows that the eastern soils were 
not deficient in minerals. He gives 
the average amount of commercial 
fertilizers used by the farmers in the 
eastern states and in the North Cen- 
tral states, and we find that in the 
former, 100% of the farmers used 
an average of 52 lbs. phosphorus 
and 100 Ibs. potassium per acre, 
whereas, in the latter, only 40% of 
the farmers used any commercial 
fertilizer at all and those that did 
used only 40% of the amount used 
in the East. In spite of this, however, 
the vegetables from the North Cen- 
tral states (where, Dr. Bear states, 
“less dependence is placed on fer- 
tilizers and greater use made of 
clover sods and manure”) contained 
more minerals than those from the 
East. 

Perhaps you wonder if this indi- 
cates that the Eastern soils were so 
depleted of minerals that the quan- 
tities added by the farmers did not 
supply sufficient to bring the vege- 
tables up to the level of those from 
the North Central States. Further 
examination of the figures, however, 
shows that the Eastern farmers were 
adding to their soil an amount of 
phosphorus and potassium greatly 

(Continued on page 57) 
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THE NORTH 


March is a tempermental month, 
a mixture of sunny and cloudy days, 
spring showers and winter snows, 
freezing and thawing, spring flowers 
and dormant shrubs and trees. It 
is time to remove the coarser parts 
of the winter mulch, but don’t let 
the warm March days fool you into 
removing all the mulch from the 
borders and garden beds. In all 
events, the finer parts of the mulch 
should be allowed to remain per- 
manently to insulate the soil against 
rapid temperature changes and to 
conserve soil moisture. The fine 
mulch also serves as food for the soil 
organisms. Since more frosts are 
ahead, it is well to retard spring 
growth as much as possible. 

The Lawn:—Fill in the low places 
or depressions in the lawn during 
the period of freezing nights and 
thawing days, as the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing will help settle the 
soil. Roll the lawn lightly when it 
is sufficiently dry. The presence of 
mosses in the lawn indicate (1) poor 
drainage, (2) acid soil, or (3) a de- 
ficiency of one or more plant nu- 
trients. If mosses are apparent, give 
the lawn a good dressing of pulver- 
ized phosphate rock and finely 
screened compost with a little bone- 
meal mixed in. This early spring 
feeding will result in such a rapid 
growth of the lawn grasses that the 
weeds will be crowded out. 

Bare spots in the lawn should be 
reseeded at this time. A good meth- 
od of seeding is to mix the lawn grass 
seed with finely screened compost. 
This mixture should then be spread 
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over the bald spots to a thickness of 
about an inch. Planted in this way 
the seeds will germinate quickly and 
the grass will grow rapidly. 

Hotbeds and Coldframes:—It is 
time to put your hotbeds and cold- 
frames into operation if this has not 
already been done. It is important 
to watch carefully the ventilation of 
the hotbeds and coldframes, especial- 
ly on sunny days. The sashes should 
be closed at night but opened little 
or much, depending upon the inten- 
sity and amount of sunlight, during 
the day. 

Sow the seeds in equal parts of 
compost and sand in flats or pots. 
If the seedlings are to grow in the 
soil, prepare the bed with equal 
parts of sand, compost or well rooted 
manure, and soil. Then cover this 
soil with a layer one inch thick 
composed of equal parts of compost 
and sand in which the seeds are to 
be sown and germinated. During the 
germination period, keep the tem- 
perature at about 75 degrees F. 
After the seeds have developed into 
little seedlings, lower the tempera- 
ture to about 60 degrees F. and keep 
them in bright light. A high tem- 
perature and dilute light cause the 
seedlings and plants to become 
“leggy”, while low temperatures and 
bright light will give you short 
stocky plants. 

Flower Garden:—Check your flow- 
er beds and borders to make sure 
that the winter mulch is not inter- 
fering with the emergence of the 
early spring flowering plants. Lov- 
ing hands will carefully push aside 
the coarser parts of the mulch which 
will then still protect but not inter- 


fere with the growth of the crocus- 
scilla, snowdrop, and other flowers 
which grow so boldly in the blustery 
days of March. 

Set out pansies and violets as soon 
as the ground permits. Make cut- 
tings of chrysanthemums and azalea- 
mums, and other fall blooming flow- 
ers. Sweet peas should be planted 
not later than the middle of the 
month in northern tier countries and 
earlier farther south. Remember 
sweet peas insist on well drained 
soil, a goodly amount of organic 
matter, and a full complement of the 
essential soil nutrients. To make 
sure that some of the trace elements 
are not missing, add some granulated 
seaweeds to the soil before planting 
the seeds. 

In your tulip beds, sow seeds of 
violets, arabis, Siberian wallflower, 
and early blue phlox to hide the 
yellowing leaves of the bulbous 
plants later in the spring. Sow out- 
doors also seeds of cornflower, poppy, 
larkspur, polygonum, and annual 
chrysanthemum. 

It is time to sow indoors seeds 
of such tender annuals as snapdrag- 
on, calendula, petunia, nicotiana, 
aster, alyssum, ageratum, marigold, 
and others. 

Window Garden:—Keep your gar- 
denias in a sunny place and sprinkle 
them frequently with water. Keep 
the temperature fairly high but the 
air must be kept moist if you want 
flowers. Plants in porpous clay pots 
require more water than those grow- 
ing in glazed pots. Water cacti and 
succulents sparingly and not every 
day. Geraniums need plenty of sun- 
shine, but should be kept rather dry. 
After watering, drain all water from 
the saucer under the pot. This is 
a good time to propagate your Afri- 
can violets. Cut off healthy leaves 
and insert the stalks up to the leaf 
blade in clean sand which is kept 
moist. From your ferns, remove the 
long runner-like stems which grow 
out from the center of the plants. 

Shrubs and Trees:—Roses and 
other deciduous shrubs may be 
planted just as soon as soil condi- 
tions will permit. Flowering shrubs 
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gladiolus for succession. Make di- 
visions of old hemerocallis or buy 
which produce flowers on new 
growth should now be pruned if this 
has not already been done. 

All the bush and cane fruits, as 
well as strawberries, should be given 
a moderate top-dressing of compost 
fortified with pulverized rock phos- 
phate and granulated seaweed. Over 
this may then be placed a mulch 
for controlling weeds and conserving 
soil moisture 


THE NORTHWEST 

The Flower Garden:—As soon as 
soil conditions permit, sow seeds of 
China aster, Canterbury bell, colum- 
bine, coreopsis, gaillardia, petunia, 
Shasta daisy and other long-season 
plants in seed flats in the North and 
in the open farther south. Plant 
bulbs of montbretia which may be 
left in the soil for a number of years. 
Transplant tuberous begonia seed- 
lings in soil rich in compost. Pinch 
back young pelargoniums and ger- 
aniums, and prune old plants. Sow 
seeds of the dwarf annual dahlias. 
You will be delighted with Unwin’s 
hybrids which grow about 18 inches 
high and Coltness’s which are only 
12 inches high. 

Make cuttings of Daphne mese- 
reum to be set out in the garden 
later. With them may be planted 
groups of Primula acaulis. Plant 
dependable kinds of perennials 
which will make a good appearance 
throughout most of the year. And 
do not forget Japanese anemone and 
Christmas rose. 

Some annuals which bloom all 
year under favorable conditions are 
cuphea firefly, Nierembergia purple 
robe, and alyssum Victoria Queen. 
Tigridia is an outstanding showy 
flower where a gay color is desired. 
Its colors include bright yellows, or- 
anges, pinks, and reds. Tuberoses 
must not be overlooked. Start bulbs 
indoors in March. Tritonia is un- 
surpassed as a cut flower. 

The Vegetable Garden:—Follow 
suggestions as given for the North. 

Shrubs and Trees:—Roses may still 
be planted without being balled and 
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bagged. Butterfly bush should be 
cut back severly in March. Prune 
winter-blooming shrubs immediately 
after they finish flowering. Prune 
poinsettias quite severely. 


THE SOUTHWEST* 
March is generally one of our 
busiest months in the Southwest. 


During the first week the work of ° 


bare root material should be com- 
pleted: deciduous fruit trees, grapes, 
berries, roses and deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Large balled conifers 
and hardy evergreens should be 
planted before the new roots emerge 
from their decaying burlap. Cover 
crops should be spaded or disced in 
so as to get the ground in good con- 
dition for the warm weather crops. 
Your winter sheet composting, too, 
should be worked in while it is in 
prime condition. In early spring as 
in the fall, it is the night tempera- 
tures that determine your planting 
program. Do not rush to plant the 
heat loving limas the first hot spell 
in March. 

Flower Garden:—Sow in the open 
such annuals as sweet alyssum and 
portulaca which can be broadcasted, 
and in rows such other annuals as 
have long taproots which resent 
transplanting: larkspurs, poppies, 
Mexican tulip poppy (Hunneman- 
nia fumeriaefolia), lavatera, sweet 
sultan and salpiglossis. Sow in pro- 
tected seed beds ageratum, mari- 
golds, lobelia, comos, annual phlox 
and zinnias. The nurseries are well 
supplied with seasonable material 
in plant bands and flats if you have 
not raised your own. In the full 
sun plant hardy asters, aster Frikarte, 
delphinium, geum, pentstemon, sal- 
via farinacea, Blue Bedder, Mexican 
bush salvia (Salvia leucantha), car- 
nations, Nierembergia Purple Robe, 
Marconi and Esther Reed Shastas, 
Dianthus plumarius, white and yel- 
low marguerites, blue marguerites 
(Felecia amelloides) and zonal ge- 
1anium and Lady Washington ge- 
raniums started from cuttings earlier 
in the season. 


* Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., 
South Pasadena, California. 


Many summer bulbs can be plant- 
ed in March. Continue planting 
new varieties selecting the best of 
the evergreens. Cannas and calad- 
iums give tropical effects. Crinums, 
clivias, agapanthus and Amocrinum 
Howardi make permanent evergreen 
clumps. The new Earlham mont- 
bretias make a fine succession for 
gladiolus. Kniphofias (Red Hot 
Pokers) dwarf and tall put brilliant 
color in your gardens. For poor 
soils use the evergreen sprekelia. 
Ismene and Mexican tuberoses bring 
subtle fragrance to summer gardens. 
Tigridias bring a flash of color and 
in sheltered spots alstroemeria can 
be used. Pots and gallon cans of 
Regal Lily, L. phileppinense and 
L. formosanum may be transferred 
to your borders. 

Make cuttings of the earlier hardy 
chrysanthemums, Gazanias, purple 
sage, blue marguerites and white 
and yellow marguerites. Feed your 
late chrysanthemums, but do not 
make cuttings until later in the sea- 
son. Such fine ones as the Elsie 
Kramer series and the Treasure Is- 
land series are, give abundance of 
bloom until after New Year. Make 
several eye cuttings of poinsettias, 
setting into the ground up to the 
last eye. Make divisions of purple 
sage, hardy chrysanthemum. Pot up 
tender annuals brought on in green- 
house and semperflorens begonia 
seedlings. Dahlia seedlings and cut- 
tings may be transferred to 3” pots 
or bands. 

Trees and Shrubs:—As the weather 
warms up citrus and subtropicals can 
be planted. Be careful not to break 
balls and use your catalogs to select 
the best ones for your zone. By all 
means use the excellent pineapple 
guava for untrimmed hedges and as 
specimen plants. Avocados and sa- 
potes are good evergreen ornament- 
als as well as fruiting trees. In set- 
ting new homes established orna- 
mentals of all sorts may be planted 
from gallon and 5 gallon cans. 

Vegetables:—Pot up the tender 
vegetables (egg plant, tomatoes, pep- 
pers) in plant bands. In planting 
outside use hot caps. By the last 
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of the month bush and pole beans 
and summer squash can be planted. 

Pocket Handkerchief Salad Gar- 
den:—Salad gardens are recommend- 
ed for those who have little time and 
small spaces for planting. Set plants 
of the leaf lettuce, late Savoy cab- 
bage and seedling onions. Sow seeds 
of the different hardy vegetables 
beets, carrots, radishes and kohlrabi, 
substituting this fine vegetable for 
turnips which are apt to be poor 
when hot weather comes on. In 
small gardens grow as much vertical- 
ly as possible. Evergreen Chinese 
climbing cucumbers and the little 
known Armenian cucumber, Hirta, 
for cool and tasty salads. The old 
fashioned yard long climbing beans 
are easy harvested. Scarlet runners 
make snap, shell and dry beans and 
screen off unsightly views. 


THE SOUTH** 

Evidences of the arrival of spring 
in the South are blooming snow- 
drops, scillas, muscari, crocuses, nar- 
cissi, daffodils, and early white and 
blue irises. Vieing with these for 
brilliance of colors are pansies, vi- 
olets, and phlox in scarlet, violet, 
salmon, yellow, and white. 

Flower Garden:—Plani corms of 
gladiolus every 10 days for succes- 
sion of flowers, castor beans, mari- 
golds, elephant ear, ricepaper plant, 
globe artichoke, and goldenrod. Di- 
vide and reset all kinds of perennials. 
It is seed sowing time in the South, 
half-hardy annuals in the middle 
South and all annuals in the lower 
South. 

Shrubs and Trees:—Prune broad- 
leaved evergreens. Cut back severly 
ligustrums and pittosporums. Dead 
wood should be cut out of all woody 
plants including roses. Hybrid tea 
roses must be pruned carefully, while 
the polyanthus and floribunda roses 
should be cut back severely. Yellow 
jasmine should be transplanted im- 
mediately after the flowering period. 
Transplant crepemyrtles and remem- 
ber the more severely they are cut 
back the more profusely they will 
bloom. 

Vegetable Garden:—Plant seeds of 
** Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Florida 
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beans, onions, beets, peas, radish- 
es, and others of similar require- 
ments in early March. Later in the 
month may be planted the more 
tender vegetables, as sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, squash, and peppers. This 
is the month to transplant tomatoes 
and all other vegetables not yet set 
out in the fields for production. In 
the planting of vegetables, it is best 
te follow local practices so far as 
possible. Planting dates vary accord- 
ing to exposure, soil types, and eleva- 
tions. 

Flower Garden:—This is a good 
month to start the various shrubs 
and vines that can be started from 
cuttings. Gardenia, rose, hibiscus, 
allamanda, bougainvillea, Surinam 
cherry, the latter one of the most 
attractive plants for hedges, flame 
vine, angel trumpet, make rapid 
growth during this season. Plant 
seeds of ageratum or floss flower, 
aster, balsam, scarlet runner bean, 
cosmos, Chinese forget-me-not, dah- 
lia, Shasta daisy, dianthus or Chinese 
pink, gaillardia, globe amaranth, 
ornamental gourd, helianthus, straw- 
flower, marigold, morning glory, 
nasturtium, petunia, portulaca, sal- 
via, tithonia, verbena, vinca, zinnia. 


Vegetable Garden:—If possible to 
do so, give the following plants an 
alkaline soil, as they are very sensi- 
tive to acidity: cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce, onion, spinach, asparagus, 
beets, parsnips, celery, muskmelon, 
rutabaga. Compost made without 
lime, in which oak leaves have a 
prominent place, make an acid soil 
for the few garden products that pre- 
fer it. Blueberries and strawberries, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, parsley, are 
on the acid side. Other garden 
plants, following, are not particular 
as to the exact pH in the soil, and 
flourish in the neutral soil made by 
the regular composting methods: 
beans of all kinds, beets, cantaloupe, 
carrot, collard, corn, cucumber, egg- 
plant, kale, kohlrabi, mustard, okra, 
pumpkin, radish, roselle, squash, 
swiss chard, tomato, turnip, water- 
melon. 

Trees and Shrubs:—The fig, one 
of the most valuable of fruits, could 
be raised to advantage in Florida 
much more extensively than it is. 
One of the drawbacks to starting 
figs is the high price charged by 
some of the nurseries. However, 
after getting started with a few trees, 

(Continued on page 56) 


The Soil and 


WY 


Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation is setting up fertilizer experi- 


ments this spring which will be continued over a quarter century or 
longer, if necessary. The purpose of the experiments is to determine 
what are the effects of various kinds of artificial chemical fertilizers 
and composts with natural pulverized rocks have on the time and per- 
centage of germination of seeds, growth characteristics of the experi- 
mental plants, time to maturity, fertility of the plants, yield, reactions 
to disease-producing fungi and insect pests, and other factors pertain- 
ing to the health of the plants. ‘ 

For these experiments large cement cylinders about 10 feet in 
diameter and 4 feet high are being used for the different cultures. 
Each year the seed produced in any particular culture will be used to 
reseed the culture the following year to get data on the “running out” 
of plant varieties. These experiments will be available for the observa- 
tion and study of those who make inspection trips to the Experimental 
Organic Farm. 

These experiments are co a by contributions from those 
who wish to have a part in such fundamental studies. All who make 
a contribution become members of the Foundation and receive its pub- 
lication. Contributions are deductible from income tax returns. 
Send your contributions to the Soil and Health Foundation, 46 South 
West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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SEMINAR 


DEFICIENCIES and TRACE ELEMENTS ~ 


DEFICIENT AREAS 


Q. The soil in this part of the 
country is considered very deficient 
in all minerals. I have a fine large 
compost heap “percolating” but 
since I have gathered all the ma- 
terials in it, right in this locality it 
will not add to the mineral content 
of the soil. 

There must be some way to grow 
vegetables with the right combina- 
tion of minerals. I shall appreciate 
it very much if you can enlighten 
me about this. 


A. The point you bring up is in- 
teresting. Unless you come from a 
part of the country which is known 
to lack a certain important element, 
there is usually no danger of not 
having sufficient minerals. Such sec- 
tions would be the goitre belt in 
parts of Ohio and Michigan where 
iodine is lacking in the soil. In 
such cases it would be important to 
bring in organic materials from oth- 
er sections. The perfect thing would 
be to use seaweed and kelp, also 
fish cuttings from sea going fish. 

We also recommend that raw 
phosphate rock be used along with 
your regular composts, as this con- 
tains many valuable minerals. If 
you use ground limestone in the 
compost heap, this may come from 
a section of the country distant 
from your locality. There are other 
products that you could get from 
more distant points, such as dried 
blood and bone meal. 

Another excellent item to use is 
ground up oyster shells instead of 
limestone in the heap _ because, 
coming from the sea, it will give 
you much needed elements. 

Where there is a question of soil 
deficiencies, be sure to use leaves in 
the heap, because the roots of trees 
go down 20 and 25 feet where the 
Vital elements have not been exhaust- 
ed. 
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DEFICIENCIES AND 
COMPOST 


Q. There is a basic principle*in- 
volved in Organic Gardening, the 
process of course, which is not yet 
clear to me. I hope you will answer 
this question. In the production of 
organic compost all the materials 
used, directly or indirectly, come 
from impoverished soils, except pos- 
sibly where sea vegetation is used 
in place of manure. The plants 
raised on our soils in their present 
condition are of necessity deficient 
in their mineral and vitamin con- 
tent. When used in compost and put 
back into deficient soil they leave 
the soil still deficient. Manure from 
animals when fed on these plants 
must, for the same reason, be defi- 
cient as plant food sources. The 
parts of animals bodies when used 
as part of a compost suffer from the 
same cause. How then does organic 
fertilizing bring the soil back to a 
perfect condition in terms of plant 
food content? 


A. Plants as well as animals are 
gatherers of soil minerals. The an- 
alysis of leaves shows that their min- 
eral content is high above that of the 
surrounding ground. Likewise a re- 
cent.article in Soil Science on earth- 
worm castings made it plain that 
these are much higher in most min- 
erals than the surrounding soil. By 
adding organic material and by en- 
couraging earthworms, you usually 
increase the fertility accordingly. 
However, we suggest also the use of 
phosphate rock, limestone and dolo- 
mite for the purpose of adding min- 


_erals that otherwise would be lack- 


ing. But, in general, you know, of 
course, that compost is not only read- 
ily available plant food, but also 
concentrated when compared with 
the materials that go into the heap 
originally. 

Where it is believed that some 


kind of soil deficiency exists, then it 


is advisable to bring in mild soil 
amendments from regions other than 
your own—for example, raw ground 
phosphate rock and limestone, dried 
blood and bone-meal, kelp frond, 
sea weed, etc. The use of a large 
quantity of leaves also becomes im- 
portant in such a case because the 
roots of trees go down sometimes 20 
to 25 feet and bring up valuable 
minerals from unexhausted areas. 


GROUND ROCK 


Q. What are the values of ground 
rock materials? 


A. Soil is derived from parent 
rock material by the weathering and 
disintegrating forces of nature acting 
over thousands of years. All the 
mineral constituents normally pre- 
sent in the soil are therefore also 
present in the natural rock from 
which it was formed. If the soil 
becomes depleted of certain of these 
mineral elements through leaching 
or erosion, or made unavailable b 
the extended use of chemical fertili- 
zers, then it would seem only reason- 
able to go to the parent rock ma- 
terial for the replacement of these 
elements. 

Although it usually takes nature 
about 100 years to make 14 inch of 
soil, modern grinding machinery can 
pulverize rock materials to such fine- 
ness that it is available for plant 
assimilation in relatively short per- 
iods of time. It would therefore 
now be practical to use these finely 
ground rock materials to supplement 
mineral losses in the soil. Such na- 
tural rock materials as phosphate 
and potash rock, dolomite and re- 
gular limestone, marl, feldspar, mar- 
ble, granite and many others, when 
finely ground will add valuable min- 
eral constituents to the soil. 
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POTASH 


Q. A test of my soil shows a 
lack of potash in it. What do you 
advise? 


A. The test probably merely shows 
that there may not be any soluble or 
available potash present, but usually 
there is sufficient potash present in 
most soils in an unavailable form, 
The problem is how to make the in- 
soluble potash soluble. This can 
easily be done by putting organic 
matter into the soils. This multiplies 
the bacteria and also gives mild or- 
ganic acids which do the job. Also 
there is becoming available in the 
market raw ground potash rock 
which will clear up the deficiency. 


—O— 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Q. What does phosphate rock 
contain? 


A. Phosphate rock varies some- 
what in its composition dependent 
upon its source, however, the general 
constituents are as follows:* 


Calcium Phosphate or bone phos- 
phate oflime....... 65% 
(Equivalent O;—30%) 


Phosphate rock contains many oth- 
er mineral elements, many of which 
dre essential for plant growth: 


Calcium Carbonate Magnesium 
Calcium Fluoride Strontium 
Iron Oxide Barium 
Iron Sulphide Lead 
Alumina Zinc 
Silica Vanadium 
Manganese Dixoide Boron 
Titanium Oxide Nickle 
Sodium Silver 
Copper Iodine 
Chromium 


*Ruhm’s phosphate rock, a typical 
example. 


Q. How much phosphate rock 
shall I apply? 


A. About 14 ton to the acre once 
every three on four years. 
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NITROGEN 


Q. My tomato plants do not ap- 
pear healthy. The plants are mak- 
ing poor growth and the tips of the 
leaves at the tops of the plants are 
very yellowish in color. The stems 
are hard and are deep purple in 
color. 


A. The symptoms you describe 
indicate nitrogen deficiency. I would 
suggest you apply organic matter 
which consists of leguminous materi- 
al (clover, alfalfa, etc). If the ground 
is not needed for planting this year 
perhaps you should grow a cover 
crop of legumes, After the crop is 
well established, apply a liberal cov- 
ering of manure, raw limestone and 
finely pulverized phosphate rock. 
Work the cover crop and other 
materials added into the surface lay- 
er of soil. This practice will in- 
crease the nitrogen content, directly 
through the decomposition of the 
legume crop and indirectly through 
rapid increases in the biological 
activity of the soil organisms, result- 
ing in greater nitrogen fixation from 
the air. 


—O— 
CALCIUM 


Q. Do plants suffer from calcium 
deficiency? 


A. Yes, calcium deficiency has 
been found in many places in the 
United States. The calcium require- 
ments of different species of crop 
plants vary greatly. The availability 
of calcium is often influenced by 
the degree of saturation of the soil 
colloids, (minute soil particles), clay 
particles and organic matter, in the 
soil. Increased amounts of organic 
matter reduce the danger of calcium 
deficiency. 

If you suspect your soil is deficient 
in calcium, I would suggest you 
apply organic matter and liberal 
quantities of finely ground raw lime- 
stone. 

—o— 


MAGNESIUM 


Q. I have heard much lately per- 
taining to magnesium deficiency. 


How can I tell if my plants are 
suffering from this? 


A. Soils of the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coastal Plains, where extensive areas 
are devoted to vegetable growing, 
are very low in magnesium content. 
The causes of the deficiency are a 
natural lack of magnesium rock ma- 
terial in the soil and extensive leach- 
ing due to heavy rainfall. 

Tomato plants grown in soil de- 
ficient in magnesium develop leaves 
that are very brittle and have a tend- 
ency to curve upwards. The veins 
remain green while the areas be- 
tween them become yellow, the yel- 
low color increasing in intensity with 
distance from the vein. The yellow 
areas become deeper in color and 
finely turn brown and break down, 
The symptoms are most common 
in the older leaves of mature plants. 

Magnesium deficiencies can be cor- 
rected by using dolomitic limestone 
instead of ‘regular’ limestone. 


COPPER 


Q. What can I do if my soil lacks 
copper. 


A. Apply ground phosphate rock 
and a lot of organic matter. 


—Oo— 


ALUMINUM 


Q. Our soil has a trace of toxic 
aluminum, What should be done 
about it? 


A. Aluminum occurs, of course, in 
most soils. When it is excessive, you 
want to create in your soil what is 
scientifically described as “buffer ef- 
fect” by incorporating organic mat- 
ter. Spading under a cover crop and 


. applying goodly amounts of compost 


or, if unavailable, some other source 
of organic matter, such as Hyper- 
humus, Peat Moss, etc., and making 
use of mulches wherever feasible will 
balance the soil minerals and allow 
you to raise successful crops. 

J. I. RODALE. 
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COMPOST BOX ( 


Does a better job in less time at less expense. 
This scientifically designed com 


jean pays for itself with every batch of com- ( 
pos 


WILLOW GROVE | 
{ 
ft. square in size, if makes over 
inch 


t box more , 

The Wil-gro is not 
> 


4 
i 
33 


save you time, labor, 
space and 
Made of weather-re- 
sistant cypress. Rug- 
edly constructed, yet 
ight enou to be ( 
easily handled. 


Only $|g.75 complete plus shipping charges. 


> 
> 
Just the thing for the smaller garden. A compost ) 
box that measures only 38 inches square will make s 
good % ton of finely finished compost. Same rugged > 
1 plus shippi 4 
> 


)eonstruction for only $15.75 
charges. 


{ 
{ 
) Order now to start Spring Composting. 


WILLOW GROVE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY ( 
( 


E. B. LUCKY, Prop. 
Sumneytown Pike, Kulpsville, Pa. 
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16 TRACE ELEMENTS SUPPLIED 
by MARTIN 
Natural Ground Rock 
POTASH ROCK 


@ Now you can safely add the 16 important 
trace eb ts y for bal d soil nutri- 
tion. Martin natural soil-builder adds them to 
your soil quickly and safely. Apply directly to 
the soil or add to your compost pile. 


Write for price and information 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, Bally, Pa. 
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TRY TRITOMAS 
(Continued from page 18) 


effect. White Fairy is an almost white 
one, quite small and blooming in 
June. Vanilla is another June bloom- 
er, pale yellow, long-stemmed, and 
for me it sends up spikes again in the 
fall. Goldmine is a deep yellow tinted 
with gold and amber, blooming in 
August and on into the fall. The 
clusters are large, but the plant is 
not extremely tall. Coral Sea has 
this same characteristic. It is a deep 
coral-red, not bright, but very beau- 
tiful. It blooms in late July and 
August. All of these tritomas are 
hardy with a light mulch where the 
temperature goes below zero. They 
are unusual, beautiful, and very use- 
ful additions to northern gardens. 
Try some tritomas and prepare your- 
self for a pleasant surprise. 


Select your Gardening needs 
from the advertising pages of 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


'd 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE 


4 
FT 


NATURALLY FINER THAN 
ROCK CAN BE GROUND 


Containing 14 Trace Elements 
The Fastest Acting Mined 
Product in History + 


TENNESSEE & FLORIDA ROCK—All Grades 


“Organically Recommended” 


‘HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
_Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS 


P. O. Box 2023 


“Chel’s Plant Mineralizer” 


—source of safe potash 
Pulverized granite rock, an important source 


of many nutrient trace elements, is again offer- 
anic gardening methods in the grow- 
ing of a 
and descriptive leaflet, write to: 


good things of the earth. For prices 


Chel’s Natural Mineral 
Plant Food Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


EFFECTIVE 


Send Cash, Check or Money Order — THE 


retainin 
soil ric 


ORDER FROM THIS AD @ Write for Free Literature 
ESPOMA (0., Dept. F; Millville, N. J. 


Pioneers in Organic Processing Since 1929 


Organically Balanced Plant Food| 
helps develop HEALTHY 


With ESPOMA, the scientifically compounded blend- 
ing of material in various stages of decomposition, 
you get a concentrate that provides (1) Immediate, 
and (2) continuing benefit throughout the growing 
year! ESPOMA may be applied direct to soil, or 
added to composts. Contains no filler or chemicals 

. . will not wash out of soil, but remains to aerate 
and add bulk. Encourages earthworms and helpful 
bacteria. 


100°° PURE ORGANIC 
BALANCED SCIENTIFICALLY 


ESPOMA contains King 
Crab, Poultry Manure, Bone- 
meal, Castor Pomace, Cocoa 
Tankage, Fish, and other 
organics. Contains vitamins 


and hormones. Neutralizes 
harmful soil conditions, 
gives soil highest moisture- 
capacities, makes 
in plant foods. 
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Why You Should Insist on 
RUHM’S 


Ordinary Coarse 
Phosphate Rock 


RUHM'’S Finer 
Ground Rock 

@ Flowers, grass, vegetables, grains— 
all growing things respond quickly and 
vigorously to even one application of 
this safe, effective fertilizer. 

@ Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOS. 
PHATE ROCK won't leach out, so you 
can apply it now or any time, direct to 
soil or to compost heaps. You'll get re- 
sults first year—and for years to come. 
@ The finer your phosphate rock, the 
more thorough its distribution in your 
soil—the more particles come in con- 
tact with plant feeder rootlets—the 
easier they can absorb it. 

@ Ruhm’s Phosphate Rock (85% 
through 300 mesh screen) is by far 
the finest phosphate made. 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


For Price, Full Information write 


AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., eae 
enn. 


BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 


SEMINAR ON MANURE 


(Continued from page 24) 


of composting bacteria which will 
break the plant material down in 
a remarkably short time providing 
the conditions are kept favorable 
for the fermentation processes. 

It may be well also to include in 
the compost heap such animal re- 
sidues as bonemeal, dried blood, 
dried meat meal, dried fish, and 
dried manures if available. 


FRESH MANURE Vs. COMPOST 


Q. I have a quarter ton of goat 
manure with no hay or straw in it. 
Should this be used in the heap or 
directly in the soil? 

A. If fresh manure is applied to 
the soil, sufficient time should be 
allowed for the manure to undergo 
decomposition before seeds or seed- 
lings are planted in the soil. When 
applied directly to the soil it should 
be turned under lightly with such 
cover crops as happen to be growing 
in the soil. Under such conditions 
the manure and plant materials will 
be converted into compost in about 
60 days. Or the goat manure can 
be used in the compost heap like 
any other manure. This method of 
making compost is called sheet com- 
posting. 


OLD COW MANURE 


Q. I have manure that has been 
in a pile for about three years. 
Should this be composted or can it 
be applied to the soil as it is? 


A. The manure which has been 
in a heap for three years should be 
well composted. Its value as a fer- 
tilizer will depend upon such cir- 
cumstances as size of the heap, 
amount of rainfall to which it has 
been exposed, extent to which ox- 
idation has taken place, and the 
like. This decomposed manure can 
be applied directly to the soil. 


HOG MANURE 


Q. Can hog manure be used for 
making compost, and will it heat 
like other manures? 


A. Hog manure is relatively 
watery, relatively poor in nitrogen 
but rich in phosphoric acid. It de- 
composes slowly, and must be rank- 
ed as a cold manure. It can be used 
like other manures in making com- 


post. 


BAT GUANO 


Q. What is bat guano and can 
it be used for making compost? 


A. Bat guano consists of the 
droppings, dead bodies, and other 
residues from bat colonies in regions 
where there is very little rain, or in 
caves. It is a rich source of nitrogen. 
The nitrogen content of bat guano 
varies from | to 10 per cent and the 
phosphoric acid content may go as 
high as 25 per cent. When avail- 
able guano can be substituted for 
manure. 


Dr. William H. Eyster. 


ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, R-5, 
ie 


A. GRAMS AND SONS, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

J. E. HARRIS, Box 28, Ameg, lows 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Organic Gardening inaugurates its own 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


See inside front cover of this issue for details on how you 3 | | _ 
: DRIED SEAWEED can SAVE 20% on clothbound books! : ri 
Fo 
M 

Our Seaweed is harvested, fresh eng Better Flowers and Vegerab ie BACK TO NATURE tos 
amaz. useful for com ng. 
from the rocks, dried, shredded Ty ditiening and pon me soils; for het beds, ete. A ACTUMUS Improves your soil the ; 

° ° H valuable multi-use, organic product for better gar- natural organie way fi 
and packed in bags to provide dening. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, No chemicals, nothing artificial. Promotes normal Ine 
. Ey in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1 treats 450 Ibs. com- growth, prevents unhealthy growth Actumus Fer- Fo 
minerals from the sea for the tility Builder (odorless) enriches increasingly. Can 0 

be used indoors and out in dry or liquid form for f 
benefit of your soil. dealer or BRECK'S, alll types of ‘vegetation. It cleo sctivetes compost || 
mer Th 

Ib. makes 5 gallens — $1.25 

WRITE FOR PRICES TO Boston, Mass. 3 callons — $2.38 into 


FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Importers Oo 
York | CH. 
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Earthworms 


NATURE'S 
an 
SOILBUILDERS 


Add nutriments to your 
Compost Pile 
Put them to work turning it 
An extra special Anniversary 
treatise on Earthworms has 
been prepared. 
Send for your copy 
NEW PACKAGES 
NEW PRICES 
Write us before ordering else- 
where. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Fullerton Maryland 


5th Anniversary 
PERENNIALS 


Plants grown organically 
ASTERS, CARNATIONS, CO- 
LUMBINES, DELPHINIUMS, 
GAILARDIAS and many others 
GLADIOLUS 


A selection of outstanding va- 
rieties. 


MANY ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIALS 
Ask for complete listing 
Plant a 
PERENNIAL GARDEN 
ORGANIC GARDENS 
Fullerton Maryland 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


we offer the followi 
For Nitrogen (N 


i increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
pplements— 


DECOMPOSED ORGANICS—an excellent plant 


food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 


For Phosphorus (P) 


BONE MEAL G RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
phosphate. 


finely pulverized natural rock 
For Potassium (K) 


ORGANIC POTASH—a natural organic derived 


from t.. — ash. No acid or acid reactive 


—~ a may be ordered separately, or blended 
into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
Many of the trace elements s0 — to your soil 
Write today for full information! 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


MISCELLANY... 
(Continued from page 27) 
as if nothing ever happened. The 
dentist looked at her teeth and did 


not see a single cavity, for Nina has || 


been eating organically grown foods 
ever since she was about 5 years old. 
Then he said: “No dentist is ever 
going to make any money out of you,” 
outside of his own case, of course. 
NEMATODES 

A. D. Shoup, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. sent us a clipping from the 
Dec. 1949 issue of the Florida Grow- 
er which I am reproducing herewith: 

“Garden soil may be rid of root- 
knot nematodes by treating it with 
any of four chemicals that have 
proved effective for this purpose, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. B. Tisdale, plant 
pathologist with the Univ. of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment station. 

“The chemicals are Uramon, DD, 
chloropicrin, and methyl bromide. 
Uramon may be broadcast over the 
surface by hand, according to manu- 
facturer’s directions, but DD, chloro- 
picrin, and methyl bromide must be 
applied with a ‘gun’ that will inject 
the materials into the soil. 

“If DD, chloropicrin, or methyl 
bromide is used, the soil should be 
marked off in one-foot squares and 
one teaspoonful of the material 
should be injected at each corner of 
each square. After the material is 
injected, the soil should be tamped 
with the foot. Treated soil should 
be worked a week or so later to en- 
able it to air before planting seed.” 

Mr. Shoup has found that by 
merely practicing the organic meth- 
od he has rid his soil of the root-knot 
nematodes without employing any 
of the above mentioned poisons. He 
not only does not have to spend 
money for them, but he does not 
incur the danger of inhaling the 
poisons while spraying or applying 
them. In his letter to me he says: 

“I have been growing earthworms 
for the past 18 months and I am now 
in the process of building two lots 
of this Florida sand into fertile soil. 
The only nematode loss I have in- 


curred is when I plant something in 


the original sandy soil.” 
J. I. RODALE. 
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BACTERIAL COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 
FOR FARM COMPOSTING 


B.C.A. is a newly developed com- 
post activator that will greatly in- 
crease efficiency in your organic 
farming practices. Here is why: 

e 


B.C.A. is a mixed, concentrated, 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil Bacteria developed specifically 
for the rapid break down of mixed 
organic wastes in compost heaps. 
Speeding up the process in making 
an all organic humus fertilizer. 

° 

B.C.A. has Phosphate Rock incor- 
porated in the culture which con- 
tains the 26 necessary minerals. 
Enough Phosphate Rock is in the 
Activator so that adding it sepa- 
rately to the heap is not necessary. 


B.C.A. contains the trace ele- 
ments, lacking in many soils and so 
necessary for the best results. 


B.C.A. is a neutral Culture pre- 
pared with conditioning food for 
the Bacteria in a rich peat base. 


5 |b. size $2.00 Prepaid 


West of Mississippi $2.50 
For approximately 2 tons of compost 


15 Ib. size $5.00 Prepaid 


West of the Mississippi $6.00 
For 6 tons of compost 


Speedt p Your Composting With 


B. C. A. 


Write TODAY for details on how 
you can increase profits by using 


B.C.A. to... 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. B 235 Halsey St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 
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R lovelier—in soil conditioned by 
Premier Peat Moss. 

Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
spongy, 97% organic matter to your 
soil. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “‘appetizer” to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 

Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the blue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. 
PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue / 
New York 17, N.Y. 


ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 


100—24"" Ferto-Pots $2.75 
100—3”" Ferto-Pots 3.25 
10 Ibs. Seeded Ferto-Soil 1.25 


(For patching or making new lawns) 
100 Ibs. Seeded Ferto-Soil 
50 Ibs. ‘““MULCHNUR” (Hen-Cow-Peat-Tobacco) 
50 Ibs. Old Cow Manure Shredded 
50 Ibs. Hyper-Humus 
50 ibs. Se-Bo-Phos 20% 
50 lbs. Mix. Humus-Cow-Soil 
50 Ibs. Hen-Peat-Nure. Gd. fine 
100 Ibs. Screened Top Soil 
10 lbs. Raw Bone Meal 
50 Ibs. Raw Bone Meal 
50 Ibs. Tobacco Stem Mulch 3" 
25 Ibs. Tobacco Dust, fine 


All packed in washable Plastic bags 
Write for booklet on FERTO-POTS 


ALLEN co PITTSTOWN, 


NEW JERSEY 


Vitamins From Roadside 
(Continued from page 30) 


He has lectured at the New York Bo- 
tanical Gardens on the lore of the 
pungent wild harvest. 


Here is his recipe for Wild Green 
Salad: 


Rub bowl with garlic. Shred 
half a head of lettuce, slice two 
young carrots very thin, add 
four leaves of escarolle, a few 
sliced radishes and the fresh 
chilled leaves of the following 
wild plants: curly dock, pepper- 
grass, shepherd’s purse, dande- 
lion (blanched if possible) and 
violet. Chop finely the bulbs of 
any species of wild onion and 
mix these thoroughly with the 
leaves. Marinate with a sour- 
edged dressing, one not too rich 
to insult the ambrosial green 
flavors. Garnish bowl with sprigs 
of chickweed and violet leaves. 
It may sound like a medicinal 
formula but no finer salad to 
serve with a steak dinner! 


Begonias Throughout Year 


(Continued from page 31) 


need plenty of water too. The soil 
should not be soggy, but the p'ants 
need constant moisture. Sprinkling 
the foliage occasionally helps keep 
the leaves clean and fresh tooking. 

With a little care you can have 
these attractive plants blooming the 
entire year. Their fresh, sparkling 
beauty seems never to grow old. No 
wonder they are called Wax Begonias. 
Give them the care they need and 
you just can’t keep them from bloom- 
ing! 


RESIST - BLIGHT 
50 Years With Nuts 


easily grown, heavy yielders. Northern Strains 


BEST VARIETIES IN U. S. 

Plant for Nuts—Profit—Shade—Beauty—Fun 
English Walnuts. Send postcard now for FREE 
booklet and prices. Many varieties. Excellent orna- 
mental. 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 


Blueberry King’s Packet. Grow at home—we tell 
you how. Best garden varieties. Write: 
SUNNY RIDGE, 444 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


J. I. Rodale’s 


Editorials on Cancer 


are available in the back issues of Organic 
Gardening. Be sure not to miss these eye- 
optning articles on food, chemicals, and 
cancer. Issues available: June through Jan- 
uary. 25c¢ per copy. May and June cancer 
editorials available in a single pamphlet for 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus Penna. 
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House Plants Thrive 


on ActivO! 
Just mix ActivO with potting soil—2 to 
4 tablespoons per quart of soil... or add 
to soil of plants already potted and 
growing. See them pep up!... Living 
organisms, minerals, hormones and vita- 
mins in ActivO energize soil; stimulate 
growth, make more lush foliage, encour- 
age better blooming and richer color. 
Tonic for sickly plants. 

“NEVER SAW 

SUCH BLOOMING,” 

writes garden authority, who mixed 
ActivO with potting soil for fuchsias. 
Try it! By all means use it with AFRI- 
CAN VIOLETS. 
No. 7 size ActivO gives hundreds of 
plant feedings. 
Coupon and more details on page 4. 
By all means, TURN NOW TO PAGE 
4, and send your order for ActivO 
while you’re thinking of it. 


BENSON-MACLEAN ®*IDSETON 


INDIANA 


MULCH wt 


to 1- Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
3- Eliminate need for 
cultivation 


Is the sun stealing vital moisture from 
your garden? MUL-TEX (non-absorptive 
buckwheat hull mulch) lets rain through 
and holds it beneath—keeps sun from 
drying out ground. 

Ideal for flower beds, gardens, lawns, 
shrubs. Dark brown color gives rich back- 
ground, especially for roses. 200 Ibs. will 
cover 260 sq. ft. one inch deep. Conven- 
ient 50 Ib. bags. 

PRICES: 200 Ibs. $5.00—500 Ibs. $10.50 
—1000 Ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.00 ail 
f.o.b. Cohocton. Order from this ad, or 
send for free descriptive folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
BOX 1 COHOCTON, N. Y. 


DELIGHTFUL FLOWERS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on re- 
quest, offers seeds of the less usual 
flowers in annuals, rock garden and 
border perennials, house plants, and 
the like. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 


GASH 


Dept. D 


, Exjoy PERENNIALS 


For a more beautiful garden plant a 
variety of hardy perennials and rock 
garden plants. Include famous Pit- 
zonka’s Pansies by trying our special 
offer below. 

Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower Mixture 
$2.75 ppd. 
Send 25c in coin for new Pansy 
and Perennial catalogs in color. 
Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm, Box 630, Bristol, Pa. 
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It’s the 
Compost! 


New Life for Gardens 


In a few short weeks Q. R. Compost-Maker 
changes all vegetable waste into rich, sweet- 
smelling compost with a thriving worm 
population which ensures soil yielding big- 
ger, better crops and lovelier, finer-scented 
flowers. 


PURELY HERBAL—NO CHEMICALS 


For economy of time, cost and labour Q. R. is 
unrivalled and its use may be profitably continued 
without fear of ultimately impoverishing the soil. 


NO TURNING NEEDED WITH Q. R. 


The compost made with Q. R. brought most grati- 
fying results in our garden and we are very en- 
thusiastic about it. (Ohio). 


Q. R. has given marvellous results with our Glad- 
foli, Delphiniums, Bench Roses, and particularly 
with strawberries. (Minneapolis). 


Testimony to Q. R.’s superiority has been received 
from all over the world, 


HERBAL ACTIVATOR 


Special Offer to Readers 


To encourage you to lose no time in trying Q. R. 
we will send an extra large packet, together with 
a valuable Book on COMPOST MAKING by the 
world renowned authority, Miss Maye Bruce for 


Q. R. and $1 Post 
Book Pald 
Please address your order today to:— 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, ENG. 


Build Your 

Organic Gardening 
library with back copies. All 
1948-’49 issues available ex- 
cept January, April, and May 
1949. 25c each. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


The New Organic Method 
(Continued from page 37) 


much and I look forward to trying 
out the new ideas. 

It occurs to me that we home gar- 
deners have too small a place to have 
the equipment necessary to do all 
the processes that are desirable in 
organic gardening and therefore we 
should do more cooperatively to off- 
set the situation. I refer particularly 
to the processing of the enzyme-acti- 
vator described in your article. Al- 
though I have been considering for 
a long time the purchase of a W.-W. 
grinder to make the composting ma- 
terials more digestible in the pile, I 
still do not know where I can house 
it inconspiciously on my property 
which measures 50 ft. by 150 ft. And 
now comes the question, must I have 
still another machine to do the 
grinding of the grain? 

After deducting the areas of the 
house, garage, driveway and walks, 
I have about 5,000 square feet of 
earth surface to cultivate and acti- 
vate which, according to your article, 
will require about 29 pounds of En- 
zactivator for one dressing. 

I believe the point is that we small 
gardeners will find it more economi- 
cal to buy the stuff than to make it. 
At the cost you mentioned, I believe 
a commercial producer when assured 
a sufficient sale of the product can 
sell it in 100-pound paper bags for 
$5.00 and make a satisfactory profit. 

To start the ball rolling, I offer 
to buy 100 pounds at about that 
price up to July 1, 1950. 

Who will join me? 

J. H. Morgon, 


Champaign, IIl. 


Regarding the machine to grind 
the grain for making the Enzacti- 
vator, a small hand-operated grain 
grinder will do the job and can be 
purchased for a reasonable price. 
Try Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward. The price is about seven or 
eight dollars. 

In concluding this department this 
month I wish to express my satisfac- 
tion over the fact that the general 
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1 LIQUID FISH 


FERTILIZER 


and ORGANIC 


1] PLANT FOOD 


0) @ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED PLANTS... 


@ CONCENTRATED—Ready for 
Instant Use... 


@ Hos NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


You'll be amazed at the way your 
growing things thrive on BIO-GRO! 
It's absolutely NEW; a liquefied or- 
ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 
cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 
—neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 
for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 
One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 
nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO from most 
seed stores; or order by mail, Pint 
cans 85c; quarts $1.35; or half-pint 
trial size 50c—all 
postpaid. 
ORDER NOW! 


> Make this year's 
garden your finest 
.. BIO-GRO! 


WARRENTON, OREGON 


LI LY VALLEY 
*2 


Finest Denmark 
grown. Specially pre- 
pared for indoor grow- 
ing. 5 Prime Bulbs, 
/ ready to burst into 
i blossom within 2 

opper colore 

BULB Month CLUB Styrene Jardiniere 
125 Madison, plus Sphagnum pot- 
Dept. OGL Chicago ting Moss. All only $2 


Ve) 
Sete 
W 
G 
with 
BloeGRO 
> 
| 
MANUFACTURED BY 7 
= 
| In bloom for EASTER! 
lor. 


Individual 
Plastic Greenhouses! 


Durable transparent plastic caps proven 
many times more effective than paper caps. 
Gives 2-weeks advantage when used on 
tomatoes, melons, strawberries, flowers, 
etc... . Conserves moisture, easily venti- 
lated, easy to set, lifts for weeding. Plants 
always visable. Users claim that HOT- 
HOUSE almost draw seed out of ground! 
Stack for storage. Size 5x8x5 in. high. 
Last for 5 to 7 years. 


Sample Order—1 doz. $3.00 25—$6.00 
50 only $11.75 — 100 - $23.00 


MARTIN ROBERTS COMPANY 
838-0 Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 


| VITAMIN 
v's SPROUTMASTER 
} 


PRODUCED IN 
YOUR KITCHEN 


Write for free literature—Dealers Wanted 


Western Nutrition Laboratories 
6 ORANGE STREET, 


~ 


REDLANDS, CALIF. 


Soilservice than Ruhm Phesphate 
R d ActivO 
Soilf oods vivify vitalize vine 
° il. Send $3.00 for 
each product (prepaid 
within 300 miles). 
SOILSERVICE 


FOR OF ORGANIC 
THE JOY CARDENING 
ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste.. 
leaves, garbage, etc....(reduces garbage with- 
eut eder!)...Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils...Many other uses. Organie. Bac- 
terial, Odorless. Trial size for 425-lb. com- 
post, No. 71-1025, $1.00. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 


PRIZE WINNERS make this the outstanding “buy” to 
Gardening America, at a price you never dreamed possible 
All have a full life ahead, to give you flowers for years to 
All cash orders sent posipaid We aiart shipping 
ebout March 15th 

OUR SUPPLY 18 LIMITED? 


g Lr f Prompt orders will receive the latest 
copy of “PASTIME GARDENING” 


PASTIME GARDENS 
5950 Shuman, Garden City, Mich. 


large healthy 3- to 4-yeer-old, 6- to 
14-inch trees. 10 e@. Blue Spruce, 
m Norway Spruce, Red Pine, Scotch Pine, 
Mugho Pine. Sent postpaid at plenting Beis 
time. Evergreen catalog; write Box 15-C 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., indiana, Po. 


reception of the new idea, the revolu- 
tion, has been most favorable. But 
time will tell. With a hundred thou- 
sand practitioners, a majority of 
whom will wade out into the deeper 
water there ought to be much evi- 
dence one way or the other. At any 
rate our gardening lives should be 
brightened by this controversy, if it 
can be called such. 


—o— 
GARDEN CALENDAR 
(Continued from page 48) 

it is possible to increase the number 
at practically no cost except a 
small amount of labor. Select the 
lowest branch, often only a few inch- 
es above the ground, bend it down 
so that the middle section can be 
covered with two or three inches of 
soil, and fasten with a couple of 
crossed sticks, leaving the tip of the 
branch out of the ground;~ cover 
with mulch. My first attempt sur- 
prised me. In a few weeks the 
branch had rooted, and on removing 
the branch and transplanting it, 
there was a rapid growth and not 
even a wilting of the leaves. Within 
a few months this had increased to 
nearly the size of those bought from 
the nursery. 

—o— 


An Orchardist’s Experience 
Dear Mr. Rodale: 

During the winter months a farm- 
er catches up with his reading. In 
this manner, while reading the July 
issue of Organic Gardening, I no- 
ticed an invitation for persons oper- 
ating their orchards organically to 
register with your publication. 

While we are definitely on the 
road we have only reached the stage 
of abandoning chemicals completely 
on about 15 of our 200 apple trees. 
We have under organic handling, 1 
tree for a period of 3 years, 30 trees 
for a period of 2 years, and 40 trees 
for a period of one year. For the 
balance of our orchard we have 
taken the first step, that is sheet com- 
posting. 

While we have not followed your 
instructions to the letter this is not 
because we think our method is bet- 
ter, but at present it is the nearest 
we can come to it with the materials 
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we have on hand and still continue 
to produce a profitable crop. Our 
compost is composed of cow, sheep 
and chicken manure with liberal 
amounts of hay, straw and sawdust 
used in the bedding and litter to 
furnish the green matter. These have 
been applied when either well rotted 
or half rotted as time would permit. 
For mulch material we used either 
sawdust or straw. 

During the winter of 1947-1948 a 
4 to 6 inch layer of our compost was 
applied. During the spring of 1948 
we added sawdust on top of this 
till we had a mulch of from 7 to 9 
inches. We have added more saw- 
dust on one occasion to maintain 
this depth. While we carried a reg- 
ular commercial orchard spray pro- 
gram on all our trees, during 1948, 
we began to reduce the amount of 
spray applied to this tree and also 
reduced the number of sprays it re- 
ceived. During this season, the foli- 
age and fruits of this tree did not 
materially differ from others of this 
variety in the orchard. 

In 1949 it was given one spray of 
Elegtol and one of dormant oil be- 
fore any leaves or blossoms showed 
forth. From then on no sprays were 
applied until August. At that time 
this entire block of Delicious trees 
became infested with red mites. 
Along with all the other trees the 
“Organic Tree” received an applica- 
tion of D. N. 111, since it showed no 
superior resistance to the mites. 

At harvest time checking the pro- 
duce of this tree with the others it 
was found that the number of apples 
it carried was equal to the best pro- 
duction of any tree in the entire 
block. Several of the other trees 
matched production in numbers of 
fruits produced. 

However the apples on the “Or- 
ganic” tree were larger than that of 
any other tree regardless of the num- 
ber of fruits within the same variety. 
We have always heretofore found 
that the size of the fruit produced 
was always reduced as the number 
of fruits produced was increased. 
The experimental tree disproved 
that theory. The finish of the fruit 
and color was unmatched by any 
other Delicious tree. The foliage 
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was in better condition and color 
and terminal growth was tops. On 
the grading table the “Organic” 
fruit scored approximately 85-90% 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


HEAVY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


Certified, early, mid- 
season, late varie- 
ties. FREE LITER- 
ATURE. Whole- 
salers, write for 
prices. 


A BROS. 


181 Chew Rd. Hammonton, N. J. Largest in N.J. 


We offer the best heavy-producing 
varieties ; also standard fruit trees, 
strawberries, raspberries, blue- 
berries, grapes, shrubs, shade and 
nut trees, ornamentals. You can 
rely on Miller’s stock. Backed by 
years experience, customer satisfaction. New catalog 
describes and illustrates fully. Write TODAY 
Free Copy. 
. E. Miller Nurseries, 548 W. Lake, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


FRUITS 
GARDEN 
ee EVERYTHING YOU NEEDe« 


Finest selection of Fruit Trees; popular Dwarfs. Giant Blue- 
Boysenberri si 


. New Catalog tells all about them; also 
offers best in Fruit, Nut and Shade . Shrubs, 
and Ornamentals. Send post card TODAY. It’s 
FREE, of course. 


J. E. Miller Nurseries, 548 W. Lake, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


/\20 MILLION TREES a year / 


9 ond Fruit and 
shade trees. For complete catalog write Box 15-C 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC., Indiana, Pa. 


SUPER-COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big! 


21 months without a complaint. It is some- 
thing really good to dig into your soil. No 
waiting for results—it acts at once. Too, 
it is complete. Nothing else needed. It 
feeds your plants, and renews your soil. It 
is a proven product. 


Write for hterature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 


clean. It was a revelation to find a 
total damage of less than 15% from 
scab and codling moth with not a 
drop of poison or fungus protectant. 
Our percentage of clean fruit for 
the orchard as a whole was, also, 
about 85-90% in spite of 12 sprays 
applied. One variety of which we 
have but ten trees ran as low as 50% 
clean fruit. There seems little reason 
for relying on spraying when with 
three sprays we ran a score 35-40% 
higher than with twelve sprays. 
Some day we'll be able to register 
100% converted. 
Fruitland Farm 
Frederick A. Englemann 
Commack, N. Y. 
I Don’t Believe that.... 
(Continued from page 45) 
in excess of that removed by their 
crops. For instance, on the snapbean 
crop they added 8 times the amount 
of potassium removed by the crop 
and no less than 30 times the amount 
of phosphorus. Would you not have 
expected that the beans, with this 
enormous meal of minerals offered 
to them, would have so gorged them- 
selves that they would have shown 
a great increase over the vegetables 
from the North Central states, most 
of which had been offered only ma- 
nure and clover sods? Nothing of 
the kind happened. Snapbeans from 
the Eastern states showed 6.38% 
mineral matter; those from the 
North Central states, 7.63%. Even 
with 8 times the amount of potas- 
sium they could absorb, the beans 
from the Eastern states showed 2.12% 
and those from the North Central 
states 2.59%. (All figures based on 
dry weight.) On phosphorus, even 
though the beans in the Eastern 
states were offered 30 times what 
they absorbed, the two areas came 
out exactly even. 

Let us not jump to hasty conclu- 
sions, but surely the indications are 
that plants cannot be stuffed with 
minerals by the addition of chem- 
icals to the soil, and that if you want 
vegetables high in mineral content 
the best way to get them is to grow 
them on soils that have been fed 
manure and other organic matter. 
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WOOD VENEER 
S00 BANDS 


$9.75 


If ou start your 


fi 


300 PLANT 


Pots for results. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 


FRUITS & TREES 


EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRY 


varigtios of Raapberries, 
rapes, Fruit an 
Roses, Shrubs — at MONEY-SA VI. 


40 PAGES IN 
FULL COLOR 


Bearing Big Yield 
SIZE 
Peaches, etc. Easier to care and harvest, § 


‘Grapes, Asparagus, Etc. Gi 


. Tells 
A postal will bring your FREE COPY 
TOWNSEND NURSERIES 


L. SHERMAN TOWNSEND, 
116 VINE STREET, SALISBURY, 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 238, Bridgman, Mich. 
Fruit, Nut trees and Gladi- 
olus Bulbs, Berry plants, 
Roses, Fig, and Shade Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. Send for 48 
* page free catalog. 


Tualatin Valley Nurseries ““Syraon”’ 


T.V.N QUALITY STOCK. 


seeds, 
| etc., in 
Plant Bands you can have 
“fF better plants with sturdier 
Vit root systems; earlier re- 
when transplanted out- 
NY doors. Millions used by 
of wood, 
BLUEBERRIES “They cost 80 
Bo, Np, little, too. 
2.49 >> >> 
GALLE BANDS $2.75 
Sent 
sen id. 
Ohio or South of Va., 
ing 25¢ Crate of 
express not prepaid, on .48. 
i Be ane to use Pent Bones or Ferto- 
Special Offer 
R 
BRUNS MARVEL 
dere Get these top quality 
t BRUNS MARVEL. Bears sweet, nearest \: Postpaid / . 
acid-free fruit allsummer and fall. ALSO 
6 other Everbearing varieties. New, 
MORTGAGE-LIFTER FREE 
plants. Write now for oar FREE CATALOG. FREE! id prices” “Garden 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 239, Bridgman, Mich. 20% CASH DISCOUNT : 
ive on early orders 
SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
e SMALL FRUITS BOX 623 NEW BUFFALO, MICHIGAN 
e 
Make your yard and garden more produc- 
ih 
saves space, decorative. Full line of se- 
lected Fruit and Shade Trees, SY Co, 
Berries, Plants, Shrubs, Flowers. At save- t 
re) money prices. Goality guaranteed; since Aly é 
1889. Write for FREE Catalog TODAY! OG 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Bex , Bridgman, Mich. 
ic FREE PLANT CATALOG 
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e BOOK || 
eS 
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I- NS 
CROW WHITTE BERRIES 
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NU-ERTH 


100% PURE 
WORM 
CASTINGS 
Nature’s best 
food for all va- 
rieties of indoor 


and outdoor 
plants. 


Clean...odoriess...casy to use. Contains no in- 
organic chemicals...just pure worm castings. Pro- 
motes more luxuriant foliage and stronger growth. 
Will not burn or harm tender seedlings. 


SPECIAL MAIL ORDER OFFER 
Two 1 Ib. tins $1.18 postpaid 


LON DARLING 
BOX 701 OSHKOSH, WIS. 


100 Bulbs only 


Imagine! GLADIOLUS BULBS at less 
than 2c each! Assortment from flaming 
reds, yellows, purples, blues, pinks, 
whites, peach, multicolor, ete., now 
ready for first blooms and with many 
years of flowering ahead. Any bulb not 
developing first planting replaced free. 
Tremendous saving se young virile 
bulbs already 1%° 2%" in eircum- 
ference. Truly - A. ats ‘able offer. Order 
how on approval 


EXT RA —3 TUBEROSES—SEND 
NO MONEY 

On arrival pay $1.69 plus C.O.D. postage on satisfaction 
or money back guarantee! 3 TUBEROSES included 
extra. Bloom into tall waxy w Bite flowers 2-3 ft. tall, 
extremely frazrant. A sensetions! harvsin 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. GW 153! Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 


CHINESE, ENGLISH & AMERICAN 


HOLLY 


22 ENGLISH VARIETIES 
HARDY NAMED STOCK 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
The WILMAT HOLLY CO. 
Box 304-A, NARBERTH, PA. 


HARDY PLANTS 


All the best varieties, for the Hardy Border, Cut Flowers, 
er Rock Garden. Our free catalogue describes many new 
end rare plants that you can grow. Freshly dug plants 
from the field give immediate results. 


N. HALLAUER, 


ARTISTRY IN GLADIOLUS ARRANGEMENTS 
Modern arrangements styled by experts. A 44 page 
beoklet that is designed to aid you in bringing new 
beauty into your home. 36 illustrations with explan- 
atory text. A gift that will delight flower lovers. 25c. 
THE GLADLAND CATALOG FOR 1950 
This 44 page booklet is packed with Information about 
Gladiolus and how to grow them. Describes 604 superior 
kinds at new low prices. The most complete list as yet 
eataloged. Price 25¢ _ we include a 50c coupon ap- 
pliable to your first ord 
CLADLAND ACRES—LEBANON, OREGON 


R. 4, 
WEBSTER, N. Y. 


DETUNIAS< 


WAVED and RUFFLED MIXED 
4” to 5” blgoms in gorgeou x 
and variegated colors, dee oly ria 
eautifully veined. Send nly 
10e¢ for (200 seed) regular CATALOG 
50c packet and B Seed 
Plant & Nursery Cat 


E 
R.H.SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN,Box 785 Rockford, ILL. 


—with Dr. William H. Eyster 


Turkey Manure 


Q. Would you please advise 
whether turkey manure is suitable 
for making compost to be put on a 
truck garden? 

Mr. C. K. L., Jr., Phila., Pa. 


A. Fresh turkey manure contains 
1.31 per cent nitrogen, 0.71 per cent 
phosphoric acid, and 0.49 per cent 
‘potash. Poultry manure, including 
turkey manure tends to lose nitrogen 
as it ages. This can be prevented 
by keeping it moist and composting 
it with available plant materials. 
Turkey manure is especially good 
for making compost for the truck 
garden. 

—-O— 


Mulch Composting 
and Diseases 


Q. Making compost on the soil 
directly instead of in pits as formerly 
poses a question. It has generally 
been conceded that diseases and in- 
sects will flourish on plant life that 
is left in the soil where it is grown, 
even though it be disked in. I am 
referring to the residue of a crop 
that has been harvested rather than 
green manure. Isn’t the compost pit 
the only medium whereby you foster 
the excess growth of desirable bac- 
teria and discourage the growth of 
those which cause the diseases? 


C. W. J., Birdsboro, Pa. 


A. Crop residues which are left 
on the soil after the crop has been 
harvested should be (1) finely shred- 
ded to hasten decomposition, (2) 
sprayed with a water solution of a 
compost starter having the desirable 
organisms, and (3) disking the ma- 
terial into the soil lightly so that 
decomposition will be complete be- 
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IRISES LILIES 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Our illustrated offers all 
types of IRISES including ros HI 
STRAIN a JAPANESE IRIS, SENS TIONAL JAN 
DE GRAAFF HYBRID LILIES, AMAZING NEW 
HEMEROCALLIS, MOST POPULAR ENGLISH 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS and other EXCITING MID- 
CENTURY CREATIONS for your garden. 


Write for your copy today. 
“Satisfied Customers in Every State” 


Mare 


P. O. BOX 38-06 BORING, OREGON 


English Chrysanthemums 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 
9 Named and Labelled $2.00 
Send for complete catalog of hardy 
plants —it pronounces all names! 
LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box 0-3 Spokane 11, Wash. 


ZINNIAS and 
MARIGOLDS 


pac cke ts S Introductory special: One 


full size — Giant 

Flowering each: 
10: ZINNIAS MARI- 
att (30c value). Send 10c today. 64 
page catalog with each order, or free on 
request. 


THE HOLMES SEED CO., 


Dept. Canton, Ohio 


This summer Plant and enjoy an 


OLD FASHIONED GARDEN 


18 Favorite roses selected for hardiness and vigor. Pro- 
lifie bloomers. Exotic fragrance. Continuous flowers from 
June to Fall. Money-saving price. Write now for de- 
seriptive folder. 


HEMLOCK HILL FARM 


“The Mountain Valley Nursery” 


DEPT. 2 NEW PARIS. PENNA. 


More Important Than Ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
Organic Gardening 


All the news, features, editorials, 
to which you look forward every 
month can be preserved in these 
handy, durable, attractive leatherette 
binders—instantly ready for you to 
consult. A file of Organic Gardening 
is a permanent encyclopedia of or- 
ganiculture, health, and inspiration. 


New-size binders: $1.50. 
Old-size binders: $1.25. 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library Booklets: $1.25. 

Each binder holds 12 copies—easily 
inserted and removed. Stamped in 
gold on front and backbone. Be sure 
to specify which binder you want! 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 3-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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fore the new crop is planted. For 
instance, tomato vines contain the 
particular chemical elements which 
are needed for producing new to- 
mato vines. If they are finely shred- 
ded and worked into the soil where 
tomatoes are to be grown the follow- 
ing season, the necessary elements 
should be readily available. This 
can be done even though the vines 
are diseased. The disease-producing 
organisms in the decomposing resi- 
dues will encourage the growth of 
fungi which are antagonistic to them 
or produce substances which act as 
antibiotics to the disease-producing 
fungi. 

This does not mean that the same 
crop should be planted in the same 
soil year after year. In the case of 
some plants, as sweet peas, this is a 
good practice. In many crop plants, 
however, the roots give off toxic sub- 
stances which tend to accumulate in 
the soil, or become infested with a 
special kind of insect or disease-pro- 
ducing fungus so that a crop rota- 
tion is necessary. But the same ob- 
jection does not seem to hold in 
shredding the stems and leaves and 
working them into the soil where 
a particular kind of plant is to be 
grown the following season. 


—Oo— 


Yew Cuttings 

Q. The article by Dr. Eyster in 
the November issue interested me 
very much as I have wished to propa- 
gate some yews, but without success. 
When should the cuttings be taken, 
spring or fall? Should the flats be 
placed in a greenhouse, in a cold 
frame, or in open ground heavily 

mulched during the winter? 
Mrs. C. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Yew cuttings should be taken 
when the new growth is mature in 
autumn or early spring. If the cut- 
tings are made in autumn, they 
should be inserted in clean sand 
making sure that the sand is firmly 
tamped. The sand must be kept 
moist by watering as often as neces- 
sary. The flats may be kept in the 
greenhouse, in a cold frame, or out- 
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doors covered with a light mulch 
during the winter. In the greenhouse 
the cuttings will be well-rooted by 
spring, while in the coldframe or out- 
doors callus will be formed from 


which the roots will develop when — 


it gets warm in the spring. It takes 
from 4 to 6 months to root yews, but 
they are not difficult to root. 


—Oo— 


Water Softener and Plants 


Q. What chemical is used for 
water softener? Is it harmful or use- 
ful to plants? 


W. U., Miami, Florida 


A. The most commonly used ma- 
terial for softening water is glauco- 
nite, sometimes referred to as ‘green 
sand’. Greensands occur naturally in 
a finely divided condition, suitable 
for adding to the soil without grind- 


ing. If grinding is necessary, they 
are soft and easily pulverized. Green- 
sands owe their color to the presence 
of glauconite. Commercial beds of 
this material contain approximately 
7 per cent of potash, 50 per cent 
of silica, 18 to 23 percent of iron 
oxides, 7.5 to 10 per cent of alumina, 
and 3 to 7.5 per cent of magnesium. 
From these facts, you will see that 
this material which is used as a water 
softener, is not only uninjurious but 
rather beneficial to the soil in which 
plants are growing. Glauconite serves 
as a source of potash and other nu- 
trient elements. 


—o— 


Fermented Manure Water 
as a Compost Starter 


Q. Near our compost bins I keep 
a large, heavy barrel in which I mix 
fresh cow manure and water. When 


OrGANIC GARDENING invites all 
who have organically grown. 
foods for sale to list them in the 
Organic Gardening Directory. 
There will be no charge for list- 
ing your name, address, and or- 
ganically grown produce in this 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


directory. Write us, telling in de- 
tail what you have that is organi- 
cally grown, mentioning how 
long and in what manner you 
have applied the method. Write 


to 
Organic Food Division 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


You'll like 


produce. 


One Year, $3 


THE QRGANIC FARMER 


Its wide coverage on all phases of farming 
makes it an ideal magazine for the owner 
of any size farm. In the March issue you'll 
find these articles and many others: 


An editorial by J. I. Rodale on manure and its handling 
according to Organic principles. 


Planning Organic Profits by Leonard F. Dodge. A valu- 
able article on the technique of merchandising Organic 


Dr. E. E. Pfeiffer discusses the major plant nutrients and 
their role in plant nutrition. 


Jeanne Pontius Rindge tells the story of a restaurant sell- 
ing Organic food in Buffalo, New York., 


Two Years, $5 
Write today! THE ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 3-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


Three Years, $6 
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asic Books 


by J. 1. 


ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 
The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual gardener can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as... farmers 
who have been playing it the easy way by using chemi- 
cal fertilizers. It will very well send them back to the 
compost heap.”—The New Yorker. “Brings the all- 
important world problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the garaener.’—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any gar- 
dener or farmer can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 
A tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


aus, Pa. 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 

into rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of “the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES |= 
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plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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making compost I throw several pails 
of this manure water over each layer 
of the heap, believing that it hastens 
decomposition. Do you consider this 
practice a good one? 

C. M. B., Milburn, N. J. 


A. The manure water is a culture 
of the organisms which occur natur- 
ally in the manure. Since these or- 
ganisms are the ones which bring 
about decomposition, your manure 
water must be regarded as an excel- 
lent compost starter. 


—o— 


Composts and Yeasts 
in the Septic Tanks 
Q. Is it correct that yeast helps 
break down the materials in the sep- 
tic tank? I have used yeast with ex- 
cellent results. For best results the 
yeast cake should be dissolved (or 
rather emulsified in a pint of water). 
The new dried yeast can also be 
used. 
I have an idea that thoroughly de- 
composted material, like Frazer com- 
post, would do the same thing, al- 


though I have not tested it. A cup- | 


ful flushed down ought to equal the 
effect of a cake of yeast. 
E. E., Newport, Rhode Island 


A. Your experience with yeast in 
the septic tank is in line with what 
others have observed. I have no 
doubt that Frazer compost or any 
other compost would be beneficial 
in the septic tank. 


Mice and Earthworms 
Q. Every time I raise the door 

which is used to cover my earthworm 
pit, mice scurry out and away. I put 
a few leaves in the pit, and I have 
not been able to learn whether the 
Mice are after nesting material or 
after the earthworms. Can you ad- 
vise me? 

G. D. O., Arlington, Calif. 


A. Mice are very fond of earth- 
worms as food, and I suspect the 
mice in your pit are after the earth- 
worms rather than nesting materials. 
Mice can be excluded by placing 
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home juicers. 


KNUTH ENGR. CO. 


K & K Shredder 


Juicer 
Now 
AVAILABLE 


Immediate delivery, write for de- 
tails on accepted leadership in 


Dept. G. 2617 N. St. Louis, Chicago, Ill. 


over the top of your pit a piece of 
close-fitting wire screening. Also your 
pit enclosure must be mouse-tight. 
We use wooden boxes lined with 
galvanized materials having holes 
too small for earthworms to pass 
through. Over the top of our cul- 
ture boxes we keep a close-fitting 
cover of 14-inch hardware cloth. 


New 
Organic Gardening Clubs 
All persons interested in becom- 
ing a member of an Organic Gar- 
dening Club are requested to con- 
tact the person in your area who 
is assuming the leadership in or- 
ganizing the new club. 
1. Mrs. C. H. Hurlock, 4937 
Bill St., Houston 3, Texas. 
2. Mr. Frank Murray, 143 N. 
Bixel St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
8. Mrs. Ursula M. Reidy, 111 
South 60th St., Birmingham 6, 
Alabama, Telephone 9-7622. 
4. Dr. A. L. Sumley, 1526 W. 
Court St., Flint 3, Michigan. 
5. Stephanie M. Williams, 
Route 2, Box 86, Thayer, Mo. 
6. W. J. Adams, P. O. Box 193, 
Mayo, Florida. 
7. L. F. Mezzera, 1 Drumm St., 
San Francisco, California. 
8. George F. Magie, R. D. 296, 
New Castle, California. 
9. Clare L. Hunt, 921 East 
Maumee St., Adrian, Michigan. 
10. Alden Stahr, Bernardsville, 
N. J. Phone 8-0431. 
11. Stephen Steranchak, 706 
Park Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOON SIGN BOOK 


A PLANETARY DAILY 

GUIDE FOR YOU 

Thousands use the “Moon Sign Book” 
continually because it gives best dates for 
Farming, Gardening, Planting, Fishing, 
Poultry Raising, Business and Personal 
Affairs, etc., according to the correct Moon 
Sign, by simple, well tried rules. 

It has been published every year since 
1906, and is filled with practical, helpful 
information for daily use by everyone. 

USE IT FOR BETTER PROGRESS 

This valuable publication is prepared 
annually by LLEWELLYN GEORGE, well 
known author and lecturer. 


Why do successful farmers plant potatoes 
in the dark of the Moon? Because it pays. 


Why do florists plant seeds in the 2nd 
quarter and a certain Moon Sign? 


When to plant wheat, corn or any other 
seeds for best results including flowers? 


When to transplant, prune, graft, destroy 
weeds, cut timber, set posts, etc? 


What are the best dates for setting eggs, 
hatching, breeding, fishing, weeding? 


Why should you plant flowers in Libra on 
a certain date and Moon’s phase? 


When are the best times to buy, sell, 
collect, rent, travel, move, or build? 


What are your most favorable and impor- 
tant business days of the year? 


When to get a permanent wave or hair 
cut, seek employment, promotion, etc? 


These and many other questions are ex- 
plained in a simple, non-technical, yet 
scientific and practical manner, to help you 
work in harmony with Nature for good 
results. Try it. You will be glad. 


This popular “Moon Sign Book” enjoys 
increasing sales each year and is sold on 
the publisher’s unconditional guarantee, 
money back if not satisfied. 256 pages. 


Price $1.10 in the U. S. A. 
LLEWELLYN PUBLISHING CO. 


8919-OG NATIONAL BLVD., 
_ LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use- 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 double- 
column pages, thumb-indexed. $6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 
A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 


valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary. 216 pages. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 
by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 


Step-by-step guidance by popular edi- 
tor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $3.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


RODALE PRESS, Dept. 3-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


ORGANIC 
GARDENING 
BUTTONS 


may now be ob- 

tained through 
the ORGANIC GARDENING 
office. These attractive bronze but- 
tons with green enamel border are 
excellent for garden clubs or in- 
dividual use. Price 50c. 

OFFICIAL ORGANICULTURE EMBLEM 

Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


If you are interested in J. I. 
Rodale’s articles on cancer, read 
“The Healthy Hunzas”. This infor- 
mative book describes a race of can- 
cer-free people in the northwestern 
section of India. Your eyes will be 
opened when you learn the impor- 
tant part farming plays in the health 
and prosperity of the world. Written 
by J. I. Rodale, this clothbound 
book sells for $3.00 postpaid. Send 
for your copy today. 

ORGANIC GARDENING 


Dept. 3-C, Emmaus, Pa. 


Rates are 2ie & word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
(Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY; send 
20c (stamps) to AZALEA GARDENS, 207 S. Barksdale 
Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in Mid-South. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS in all their glorious colors. We 
offer the best tubers and plants. Send for free folder. 
BLACKWOOD BEGONIA GARDENS, 1817-0 E. 4th, 
Superior, Wis. 


BEGONIAS Free list now ready including Tuberous, 
Fibrous, Rex, and all new crosses. Send for it today. 
D-VISTA GARDENS, 3225 D St., Salem, Ore. 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT—VERY RARE. Flowers like 

small, double, white Peonies. Grows easily, woodsy soil, 

part shade. Order now, September delivery. $1.20 post- 

rus: $1.80 for 2; $2.55 for 3. GRAY-COLE, Bradford, 
ass. 


GROW ORCHIDS for pleasure and profit. Our Free 
circulars give information on growing these beautiful and 
interesting flowers. FRANKLIN GAMBLE, Orchid 
Grower, Mill Valley, California. 


PANSIES—Steele’s Jumbo pansy plants. Largest flower- 
ed, most beautiful pansies grown. $3.00 per 100, post- 
paid. $15.00 per 1000, express collect. WARD’S PANSY 
GARDENS, Route 3, Macon, Georgia. 


BARNHAVEN’S FAMOUS HARDY PRIMROSES, easily 
grown. Elizabethan forms, beautiful modern Polyanthus, 
miniatures, Himalayans and fragrant ‘‘Dusty Millers” 
from the Alps. Illustrated catalog upon request. BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


NOW READY—Color circular all summer flowering bulbs, 
also big list of annuals, pansies, violas, perennials. 12 
giant snapdragon plants (‘‘Tetraploids’’) 70c, 50 for 
$3.00 prepaid. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


HARDY Garden CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS, twenty 
cents each, postpaid. Exhibition, thirty-five cents each, 
postpaid. All colors. You will be delighted. FARMERS 
GARDENS, Hugo, Okla. : 


10 Beautiful CHRYSANTHEMUMS labeled including 
Chas. Nye $2.00 postpaid. Catalog Iris, Chrysanthemums 
& Daylilies free. SUNSET VIEW IRIS GARDENS, 
Constantine, Mich. 


DAHLIAS. 6 Large $2.10. 5 Singles $1.60. 5 Pompons 
$1.50. 5 Miniatures $1.60. Assorted colors, Strong 
roots. List ready. ALLING’S DAHLIAS, 253 Court St., 
West Haven, Conn. 


DAHLIAS—Green Plants and Cuttings. New, Old and 
Australian Varieties. Send for list. HANNA DAHLIA 
— Dept. H, 812 S. Delsea Drive, Clayton, New 
ersey. 


DELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses, Columbines, Swiss Giant Pan- 
sles. Free Folder, OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GAR- 
DENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


5000 Mixed Colors GLADIOLUS BULBLETS $1.00, 
40,000 $6.00, 150,000 $20.00 all prepaid. BREWER 
SONS NURSERY, [38 Vine, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN ROSES. Save room in your 
garden for our organically grown roses. Each plant 
shipped in at least 10 pounds of earth, express prepaid 
First time offered. Prices same as dormant plants. Sold 
in groups of four. Write for information. GREAT 
VALLEY MILLS, R.F.D. 5, Ivyland, Bucks County, 
Penna. 


WESTERN WILDFLOWERS, 5 each of 30 species for 
$15.00. 25 each, 25 species, $25.00. Your selection from 
free list. FRANK H. ROSE, 1020 Poplar St., Missoula, 
Montana. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Offering “ROOTED CUTTINGS” 
10 for $5.00 insured, Postpaid. Strong, healthy, well es- 
tablished. Over 65 varieties. FREE CATALOG. VIR- 
GINIA LEE GARDENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Maryland. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES, Berry Plants, Ornamentals — One of 
America’s oldest nurseries—offers a complete line (nearly 
400 varieties) of best quality nursery stock at low direct- 
to-planter prices. Over 80 years’ experience guarantees 
satisfaction. Write today for Free Catalog. BOUNTI- 
FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box E-30, Princess Anne, 
Maryland. 


LARGE Flowering GLADIOLUS 25 large sized bulbs, 
state inspected, containing 10 varieties $1.00 postpaid. 
ELLEN D. BROADHURST, Holicong, Penna. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new 
and the best of the old varieties. Write for price List. 
Wholesale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. 
J, Albert Lea, Minn. 


QUALITY GLADIOLUS—Grown on virgin soil where 
Glads never grew before. Collection of 100; two inch 
bulbs, $4.00; one inch, $2.00; No. 4 blooming size, $1.50. 
Free Catalog describing nearly 200 varieties. GLAD- 
VALE GARDENS, Wainut, 


GROW the best GLADS. and get satisfaction from your 
garden. Sound healthy bulbs. 3 large Spice and Span or 
Sunspot $1.00. Price list. ROGER HOBBS, Graham St., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


EXHIBITION GLADIOLUS, select colors, 25 JUMBO 
bulbs $1.75. 50 for $3.25 prepaid. Gratis with 50 bulb 
order one No. 1 bulb of Gen. Eisenhower. Remit with 
order please. JOHNSON BROS., Union Ave., R. D. No. 
2, Somerville, N. J. 

GLADIOLUS—Deluxe Assorted Rainbow Collection (30 
varieties) 100 large bulbs $4.95 postpaid. Our new, 
colorful, 48 page catalog lists and describes 200 varieties 
of top quality gladiolus with culture tips. Send for it 
today. ALFRED L. MOSES, 53 Lake, Lima, New York. 
100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in about 
50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs, $2.50, all postpaid. 
Write for free catalog featuring many outstanding new 
varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 

INDIAN CORN. Plant our beautifully colored Indian 
corn for feed, decorative and novelty purposes. Postpaid 
4 lb. $.25. EDWARD POPP, 7840 N. 76th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

1RISES OF DISTINCTION. The world’s finest direct 
from our gardens to you. Free Catalog. EASY BREEZE 
GARDENS, Route 3, Box 201-0, Yakima, Wash. 
IRIS—only 20c. Gorgeous Reblooming Red-toned Kansas 
Ingleside (value 59c) plus large Perennial catalog FREE 
—Spring shipment Postpaid. IRIS FARM, Box 0, 
Beloit, Kansas. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small 
Fruits, Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write 
for Free Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
NURSERIES, Ine., Box 114, McMinnville, Tennessee. 


SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES IF ORDERED FROM 
THIS AD! Three and four year old Fruit Trees many of 
which have already borne fruit in the Nursery row: 
Apple—Red and Yellow Delicious, Jonathan, Wealthy; 
Peach—the large Diamond King, Hale, Hale Haven, EI- 
berta; Apricot—Moorpark, Early Golden; Pear—Seckel, 
Sugar, Bartlett, Duchess; Burbank Peach Plum; Governor 
Wood Sweet Cherry. All trees 6-8’ high; $5.00 trees re- 
duced during this special sale now—$2.50 each; per 
dozen—$25.00. Small budded Peach, one year Apple 
trees as low as $15.00 per 100. EGYPTIAN NURSERY 
CO., Dept. 0.G., Farina, Ill. 


RHODODENDRON—Mountain laurel, hemlock, azales, 
do : 2 to 3 ft., 10 for $2.50; 25-$6; 100-$20. 4 
to 6 ft., 5 for $3.50; 25-$14; 100-$50. Rhododendron, 
mountain laurel clumps, 2 to 3 ft., 4 to 8 stems, $1 
each. FOREST EVERGREEN CO., Doeville, Tenn. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS — SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron Hybrids. 
All Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 
EVERGREEN LINING-OUT STOCK. Transplants and 
seedlings. Pine, spruce, fir, Canadian hemlock, arbor- 
vitaes, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, wind- 
breaks, hedges, forestry, ornamentals. Prices low as 2 
each on quantity orders. Write for price list. SUN- 
CREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, Dept. OG, Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

100 — 10” to 15° Hemlocks $25.00 

10— 4 to 6° Sugar Maples $15.00 

JOHN MANEE, Long Eddy, N 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


FREE, .SEND for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can alse 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, Dept 
G, New York City, 19. 


LILACS: Finest FRENCH, ORIENTAL and NOVELTY 
types. Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN roots. 
Free catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, special 
offers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. B, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

ORCHIDS: Anyone can grow our Calanthe Orchids. No 
special soil or extra care. Succeed right with your 
African violets or ferns. Each plant bears spray of eight 
to twelve beautifully colored orchids. Fully mature, 
blooming size plants with full instructions. Two Dollars 
each, three for Five Dollars, delivered to you. CHAR- 
MAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


“THE MAPLE SUGAR BOOK”’, just published by Joha 
Day Company. 280 pages. $3.75 postpaid. The history 
and practise of sugaring written by two sugarmakers, 
Helen and Scott Nearing. FREE: a pint of Maple Syrup 
if you order now from FOREST FARMS, Jamaica, 
Vermont. 

“CRUDE BLACK MOLASSES” Read this remarkable 
book by Cyril Scott. Sufferers of arthritis, high blood 
pressure, weak heart, ulcers, varicose veins, moles, 
haemorrhoids, fistula, gall stones, etc., will marvel st 
this natural ‘‘Wonder-Food”. One Dollar Postpaid 
CLINTON KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. 
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GARDENERS’ BOOKS, books for nurserymen, American, 


British (many British authors endorse organiculture), in 
print and old. Lists. HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERV- 
ICE, 212 Detroit Avenue, Concord, California. 


“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 


flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. 

“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.”’ Tremendously 
useful, vital information. Price $1.00. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. (Particulars FREE.) SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, 
New York City 61. 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 Soilution earth- 
worms with capsules and — $7.00. Fine for be- 
ginners. Large starter, $1.25. Complete instructions. 
NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed 
by the late Dr. Oliver. Free instructions on how to use 
and raise them. MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM 
FARM, 109 E. Beechwood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 


“EARTHWORM RAISING for Bait or for Soil-improve- 
ment.”’ Ask for your copy. Bait worms $4 per thousand. 
MILLER’S MAMMOTH WORM FARM, Route 1, 
Murray, Ky. 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable 
tools—three of them that make you king on your plot of 
ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion 
of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER COMPANY, 
Dept. 15, Enumclaw, Washington. 


Order EARTHWORMS Now. Nature’s fertilizer for 
building soil 100—$1.50, 200—$3.00, 500—$7.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. JOHNNIE RICHARDS, R. |, Box 
166, Bothell, Wash. 


“TURE for indoor culture of Earthworms, 


OZARK WIGGLER EARTHWORMS. They will survive 
transplanting in any soil, write for descriptive literature 
and prices. LAKE-HAVEN EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
East 7th Street Road, Box 130-B, Joplin, Missouri. 


EARTHWORMS 


DAVID’S FOLLY EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, roses, and trees. Order now for 
ring planting. DAVID’S FOLLY EARTHWORM 
FARM, West Brooksville, Maine. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS: Mature size, hand picked. 
$4.50 per thousand, delivered. Culture instructions free. 
Live delivery guaranteed. BREMER’S EARTHWORM 
— 339 West La Fayette St., La Grange, 
exas. 


EARTHWORMS 
MADE ME BEAUTIFUL 


And earthworms can make your flowers 
more beautiful and your fruits and vege- 
tables taste better. These small creatures 
work day and night to increase the pro- 
ductivity of your 


$3.00 for 5 gal. can. WRITE TODAY 
for instructions and complete price list. 
—_ and better earthworms per dollar 


on Earthworm Farm 
KENT OHIO 


NOTICE.... 


Serious back injury compels sale of SUNSET 
ACRES, HYBRID-EARTHWORM FARM 300 ft. 
off National Highway, 35 acres, 5 under cultiva- 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


DR. OLIVER’S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 
Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions 
Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for profit. 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 


SPRING is just around the corner. You'll want our 
GOOD NEWS for MARCH. Don’t delay, write VIR- 
GINIA EARTHWORM FARM, Cherry Hill, Route 4, 
Roanoke, Va. 


“WORM MAGIC” for spring soil and health rejuve- 
nation. Our hybrid earthworms turn your compost fast. 
Order now. GEM CITY WORM RANCH, 24/1 Lexington, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SOIL LIFE—An acid compost of natural organic ma- 
terials and colloidal minerals. Prepared especially for: 


Blueberries, Strawberries, evergreens, azaleas, holly, 
African violets, potatoes, etc., and all vegetation pre- 
ferring a decidedly acid soil. Woodland odor, screened 


and air-dried for easy application. Large trial bag— 
prepaid $1.00; 100 lbs.—$2.50; 500 Ibs.—$11.25; 4 ton— 
$20.00; 1 ton—$35.00 F.0.B. Bridgeville, Pa. Payment 
with order. Your soil problems gladly answered. Send 
3 lb. of your soil for free pH test. Packaged by J. A. 
PORTMAN, Ir., R. D. No. 1, Bridgeville, Pa. 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-Ib. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, “‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 


GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 
TRY REJUVENATED EARTH. Earthworm Castings. 
Soil Fertilized Nature’s Way 35c per No. 2 Can, $1.00 
for 3 No. 2 Cans. Approx. 14 lbs. per Can. Hybrid 
Earthworms 200 for $1.00. Approx. § lb. per Container. 
Prices Prepaid Add Postage. JAM and PAM ORGANIC 
FARMETTE, 1705 Central Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


GROUND LEAF MOULD. Leaves, mostly ocak, have 
been collected on this spot for years, and the mould is 
full of bacteria. We grind the material so that it goes 
through a screen. Packed in burlap bags size 20’’x36’’. 
Minimum shipment 5 bags $7.50; 10 bags $13.50; 20 
bags $25.00 f.0.b. Dallas, Texas cash with oe = 
C.0.D.’s please. E for germinating; use 
mulch on top of your seedbed; you will be Po: Pg 8. 
R. DORAN, P. 0. Box 92, Dalias, Texas. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SOILMIXTURE AND 


RE-POT HOUSEPLANTS. New booklet describes soil- 
mixture for over 50 of the most common houseplants. A 
helpful, easy guide for anyone interested in having 
healthy and beautiful house plants. One dollar. Money 
back guarantee if not satisfied within 5 days. EBMYD, 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective. 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


SOILBUILDING and Fishbait EARTHWORM BREED- 
ING UNITS: Instructions with cypress breeding box con- 
taining food and 500 domesticated red breeder worms. 
$10. delivered. HOLLY-OAKS, Lloyd, Florida. 


English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they're best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 


SOILUTION EARTHWORMS. Capsules, Baby worms 


and Breeders. Special 400 Egg capsules $5.00, 1400 for 
$15.00. Free folder. BELOIT EARTHWORM FARM, 
1154 Johnson St., Beloit, Wise. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Select breeders for 
composting and gardening. Cash orders prepaid. Free 
instructions with orders. Live delivery. 500 for $5.00; 
1,000 for $9.00; 5,000 or more $7.00 per 1,000. Culture 
$9.00 per Gallon. EBWOOD EARTHWORM HATCH- 
ERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wise. 


DUNG or RED ORCHARD WORMS for better growth 
of plants, shrubs or trees. Use vigorous worms to build 
best compost. Instructions with shipment. C.0.D. in 
U.S.A. 1000—$4.50, 5000 or over $4.00—1000. R. C. 
ALLEN, 1129 Cooper St., Jackson, Michigan. 

EARTHWORKERS—Breeder box run culture of domesti- 
cated Earthworkers for your compost heap, garden or 


laboratory. Culture includes breeders, baby worms and 
capsules—range 1200 to 2000 worms per gal., plus 
capsules. $6.00 per gal. Cash with order. Offer good 


until May 1, 1950. 
Ne. i, Mich, 


BETTER COMPOST, better soil, better growing condi- 
tions are obtained by using our scientifically bred soilu- 
tion earthworms. Write for free folder. GREENFIELD 
WORM HATCHERY, 15703 Biltmore, Detroit, 27, 
Michigan. 

TO OBTAIN the most from your soil, use Earthworms. 
Folder and new special offer sent on request. EDMOND- 
SON HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau St., Greenfield, Ohio. 
EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Na- 
ture’s Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. 
Write for descriptive folder. COOLVILLE EARTH- 
WORM FARM, Coolville 2, Ohio. 


G. V. HABERMEHL, Swartz Creek, 


Ground up CORN COBS for mulch or composting $1.80 
per 100 Ibs., $5.0C for 300 Ibs., $30.00 Ton. F.O.B. 
S. |. PAUTLER, Waterloo, IIlinois. 


RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK. Good for the soil, and 
for earthworm, and for livestock. For information write 
to H. F. SCOTT, Domville, Ont., Canada. 


LEAFMOLD 


OAK LEAFMOLD $20.00 per bulk ton F.0.B. ‘‘Gathered 
from old oak forests” EARL DILATUSH’S HOLLY 
FARM, Highway 25, Robbinsville, N. J. 


FOODS 


EGGS. Country Fresh. Shipped direct from our farm to 
you. Delicious flavor. Minimum order 3 dozen. QUEST- 
OVER FARM, LeRaysville, Pa. 


FINEST CALIFORNIA unsulphured drief fruits (7 
varieties), unprocessed dates, select shelled almonds, raw 
cashews, virgin olive oil. All delicious. Request prices. 
S. H. JAFFE, (c), Lakeside, California. 


indian River CITRUS FRUIT. Grown and selected with 

fullest possible care in regard to organic soil-content, 

quality of root-stock and other important factors of good- 

ness. Per bushel, express prepaid to average distances: 

Valencia oranges—$5.45; seedless grapefruit—$5.75; half 

ate SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, 
a. 


HONEY That's Pure and Mild. Minnesota’s finest 
strained Clover Honey with that Good Flavor. 5 pound 
pail—$1.50 postpaid. 60 pound can—$7.50. You pay 
freight or express. R. E. DENNY, Roseau, Minnesota. 


OH HONEY Try it. Extracted raw. No chemicals used. 
5 Ib. pail $1.75, 10 Ibs. $3.50, plus postage. Write for 
special rates. GERALD C. HEYNE, Sun River, Mont. 


For Better Health Use HARRISON SESAME SEED 
PRODUCTS. Nature’s Digestible Complete Protein Rich 
in Calcium, Vitamins and Lecithin (a nerve fat). FRESH- 
LY HULLED HIGH-LECITHIN SESAME SEEDS (50- 
53% fat content). 3 Lbs. $2.00, Postage extra. VIR- 
GIN SESAME OIL (Cold-Pressed, Unrefined) Rich in 
Lecithin and Vitamins. 1 Pt. $1.25, Postage extra. 
Write for price list. HARRISON ORGANIC FOODS, 
1028 E. Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


SESAME SEED—hulled, ready to eat, flavorful, easily 
digested food. A superior protein, rich in lecithin and 
organic minerals. Delicious with fruit, honey, salads, 
baking. 3 lbs. $2.00 Postpaid. NATURAL NUT PRO- 
DUCTS, 613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 

Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 

_ for prices. FLOYD WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, 


VITAMINS AT LARGE SAVINGS—AII brands. Special 
reduced prices on natural high potency Vitamin A and 
Vitamin E. Write us your needs. LEVITT DRUGS, 
Box 718-0, Woodmere, N. Y. 
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tion. Business Nationally Advertised—A real sub- 
sistence place—equipped for pheasants, squabs, 
chickens, your own beef, pork, milk. Vegetables 
Organically raised. Ali small stock, garage, worm 
culture room, office and feed room housed in 
75 ft. building. Fenced—2 wells—free irrigation 
water for garden and stock—small lake. 3 bed- 
room house completely furnished. Fireplace, floor 
furnace. Garden tractor. Sacrifice price $12,500 
cash. Terms arranged. Would consider good late 
model house trailer as part. Title INS. 


SUNSET ACRES, 


NOW-—anyone can 
RAISE WORMS 


Send for your “WORMS UNLIMITED” pam- 
phiet that tells why and how earthworms 
pleasure and profit. No 


can be raised for 
aero obligation — just send your 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 
1108 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


EARTHWORMS 


Soil’s Greatest Asset 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE and PRICES 
ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 


BOX 375 ASHLAND, OHIO 


Get the Best for Less 
at prices everyone can afford! 


Sotlution Earthworms 


Write for our new reduced price list. 


COLORADO EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR ST. DENVER I!, COLORADO 


It’s a sensation! 


The Organic Method 
on the Farm 


by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 
Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
odors are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 
Various methods of compost-making on 
a farm scale are discussed. Information is 
‘ees for both field crops and orcharding. 
Third edition, revised. Generously illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 3-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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LANTING mm MOON 


1950 ASPECTS 
1950 Moon chart with formula for use in 
GARDENING. Price 50c postpaid. 


W. E. ZADER 


BOX 558-0 LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


WHEAT GERM 


Natural Source of Vitamin B & 
E, organic minerals, protein, leci- 
thin, amino acids. Vitamins B 
and E are necessary for Normal 
$1°00" Energy. 
s prepaid anywhere 
in U. S. Write for Free Price 
List and Circulars. 
VEGETABLE PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1204L, Syracuse, N. Y. 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES ~ 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes— 
no chemicals or commercial fertilizers—full 
of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger and 
better—30c per pound in minimum ten 
pound lots or more—charges prepaid any- 
where—no C.O.D.’s, 

A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


. 


Virgin Cold Pressed WHEAT GERM OIL Capsules. The 
Essence of Life. $3.50 per 1000 3-minims Capsules Pre- 
paid. Guaranteed high quality. NU-AGE PRODUCTS, 
1926 W. Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE MILL Stone ground Whole Wheat, Cornmesl, Un- 
bleached White flour, sell hand flour mills, Shredding, 
Slicing Machines, Electric Juicers. rose, Box 699, 
Lodi, Calif. 


For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, « 
planned community of productive homes and creative 
living with special emphasis on Organic 

write AMERICAN HOME FOUNDATION, Box 606, 
Melbourns, Fila. 


DELICIOUS WILD FLOWER HONEY. From Pennsyl- 
vania mountains. Wise homemakers serve honey often. 
It is rich in the ready energy sugars, levulose and dex- 
trose. And honey is safe as well as wholesome, for harm- 
ful bacteria cannot grow in this natural nectar of flowers. 
Easy to digest, honey has long been recommended by 
physicians for babies formulae, and its appetite appeal 
makes other foods more attractive, to youngsters and 
grown-ups alike. 2% pound trial order $1.00 prepaid. 
FREE RECIPES—MENUS. DAVID J. JOHNSON, 
Clarendon, Penna. 


RAISE BULBS FOR PROFIT. Tremendous demand 
Marketing services. Write MISSION HILL GARDENS, 
Box 224, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS, 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organie Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 2 for complete story. 


HONEY (Sprayfree), Primeval Flower Honey 100% or- 
ganic, Buckwheat, and Clover honey (Sprayfree): 3 Ibs. 
$1.25 (3 assorted flavors $3.25), 6 Ib. can $2.10; 12 Ibs. 
(Gallon) $4.00; 60 Ib. can $14.00. ORANGE HONEY: 
8 Ibs. $1.50 (with above 3 flavors, all 4—$4.50) 6 Ibs. 
can $2.10; 12 Ibs. $4.50; 60 Ibs. $16.00. WHITE TU- 
PELO HONEY, 100% organic, Diabetics, their Physi- 
cians, seek it for its high Levulose content, exquisite 
flavor: 3 Ibs. $1.75, (with above 3 flavors, all 4—$4.50) ; 
6 Ib. can $3.00; 12 Ibs. $5.50. HONI-BUTTA (Trade- 
mark) 100% creamed honey, no chemicals used, at 70° 


against check, and bill excess postage. C.0.D. orders 
filled. We mail gg the bees bring A...¥. North and 
South, East or West, the best, ‘action or 
money back. SMITHTOWN BEE FARM, Smithtown, 
N. Y. 


100 PERCENT pure, thick delicious MOUTAIN SAGE 


HONEY. Free of poison chemicals. 12 Ibs. $3.95. 4 Ibs. 
comb. honey $2.50. Sun-dried apricots (unsulphured) 


side California. 60 Ibs. sage honey $10. express collect. 
TONTZ HONEY FARM, Lake Elsinore, Calif. 


WOULD YOU pay 8% first $350 made? Booklet ‘505 
Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free. Work home. Expect 
something odd. PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 


REAL ESTATE 


OPPORTUNITY! Let us help you own a home, operate 
a business and pursue your hobby amid os = 
roundings in Nature’s b 
mountains, rivers, lakes, ocean. Lumbering, Dai 
Agriculture, Fishing. GERTRUDE MEADORS, repre- 
senting FRANK H. STULTZ, Real Estate, 

Oregon. 

WANTED: An elderly couple would like to , or lease 
a small house in a rural district somewhere in = 
of Penna. Please send photograph if possible. 
complete description and details, H. F. RUSSEN, on 
Clerk Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


IRISH WOOLENS 


NOW! Your choice of AVOCA HANDWOVEN IRISH 
TWEEDS factory-made to order in men’s sports jackets, 
women’s topcoats, etc., at really reasonable prices. Hard- 
twisted very — stunning undyed brown, wool-white 
““‘bawneen”’ Give color preferences. 
CAROL BROWN, Putney 26, Vt. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


HONEY: Delleious Florida orange blossom, 24 Ibs. post- 
age paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 


HERB SEEDS, direct from the grower. 

offer: 10 packets and 15¢ Planting Guide for your locality, 
$1. Descriptive List of Seeds and Plants. PLANTATION 
GARDENS, Lawyers Read, Route 2, Lynchburg, Va. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE In ORGANIC GARDEN. 
ING. It is proposed to offer a right-down- 
simple, but effective and thorough, 

in Organiculture. Would you personally be really in- 
terested? Would your friends? Write me at once. Stamp 
for reply. PHILIP 8. WELLS, Haddon Heights, WN. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANTS 


Certified STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Giant Robinson. 
Berries extremely large, firm and honey-sweet. Excellent 
plant maker. An amazing producer in the organie gar- 
- Vigorous, well rooted plants grown the natural way. 

00 Postpaid $2.00. 1000 Express Collect $9.00. H. D. 
HARDISON, Seddy, Tennesses. 


SELECT SHELLED 


Sunflower Seeds 
$1.85-lb. $3.50-2 lbs. $4.95 -3 lbs. 
EXTRA FINE SUNFLOWER MEAL 


“SUN-SES”—a delicious blending of 50% 
Sunflower Grits and 50% Hulled Sesame. 
$1.25 - Ib. 

Hulled Sesame—85c - lb. 


(Postpaid) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


ORGANIC INDUSTRIES 


R. D. Ne. I, Dept. 0, West Leesport, Penna. 


Organically grown STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Gem ever- 
bearing and Narcissa one cropper $3.00 per 100 prepaid. 
Complete price list and instructions sent free. JOHN- 
SON’S BERRY FARM, Ashland, Oregon. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: New Kardinal King Greatest 
of all strawberries. Big Sweet, Delicious. You should 
grow them. Catalog Free. SUNNYSIDE NURSERY, 
Bangor, Pa., R. D. No. 2. 


ONION PLANTS—Choice Select Yellow or White Sweet 
Spanish, Yellow or White Bermudas. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money ag a daily until June. 
300, $1.15; 500, $1.50 $2.50; 3000, $4.25; 6000, 
$8.00, prepaid. averin. PLANT COMPANY, Bex 313, 
Austin, Texas. 


BIRD SUPPLIES 


CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Sep- 
tie Tanks are a health menace. No need to employ ex- 
pensive pumping methods. Simply apply 100 Ib. drum of 
SUR-SOLVENT to reduce the _ solid content and clean 
the pores in the ground sur the thereby 
allowing the proper leaching of the water. Write for 
descriptive literature and how to start fermentation in 
your cesspool or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEAN- 
ING COMPANY, 294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 


JEWELRY WANTED—Highest prices paid for broken 


jewelry, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds 
Cash sent promptly. Mail articles today 
FREE shipping containur, LOWE’S, Dept. OR, Helland 
Bidg., St. Louis |, Me. 


HOBBY Catalog 10c. Reptile List 5c. Hamsters $2.75 
pair. $2. 50. Chameleon 35c. Box turtle 
Baby Tu 50 dred 


WREN HOUSE—Invite your feathered friends to spend 
the summer with you. Have a Wren House waiting for 
them—only $1.95; or a Blue Bird House for $2.45. Post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Add 15 cents west of 
Mississippi. Order in time for prompt shipment. WIL- 


VACATIONING 


‘WAKE YOUR next Summer's VACATION inexpensive. 


Exchange your house or with another reliable 
family. Plan now to see another part of the country. For 
information write to HILDRETH. FINN, 103 Summer 
St., Springfield, Vermont. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 50, By desires part in developing organise 


LOW GROVE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, Sumneyiown project. oy experimenting. Possible investment. & 

Pike, Kulpsville, Pa. s. SOHUTTE, 7400 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
STATIONERY 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty 


drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3x4". Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
H. STEUGERWALD, 213 8S. (7th 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


ORGANICALLY GROWN 
Large screened 10 pounds $4.50 
Medium screened 10 pounds $3.50 
(Prepaid) 


Cc. J. DEBBINK 
Route 2, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


PARTNER to help start small boarding school in rd 
methods. 


west; use metaphysical and organic 
fully. FLORENCE GUNN, 8704 Hilldale, West nelly. 
wood 46, Calif. 


Organic Trading Post 


tf you wish te buy or sell organically-grown f 


loods send advertising copy te Organic Gardening, 46 8. West Street, 
Allentown, Pa. The purpose of the Trading Post is to bring together the 


buyer and seller of organically-grewn food 


products, Rates are 2iec a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable In advance. Include name and address is 


word count. 


$1 TRIAL OFFER! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
1 Ib. Postpaid — Selected Hulled 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


Free Literature on Natural Foods, 
Stoneground Unbleached Flours 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR MILLS, 06-3 
2611 Jones, Chicago 47, 


- 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


Sun-dried APRICOTS—natural, delicious fruit, richest in 
iron and organic minerals. Unsulphured, no chemi 
sprays. 3 Ibs. $2.00 postpaid. NATURAL NUT PRO- 
DUCTS, 613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bio-dynamic (organic grown) Whole Wheat FLOUR and 
CEREAL Stoneground. 5 Ibs. $1.—plus postage. 

for Free copy of “Does Bread Nourish.” WALTER 
BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, R. D. 1, Chester, N. Y. 


FOURTH for WALNUT ACRES home- 

organic food ih, it, rye. 

buckwheat flours ‘and cereals; honey, jam. PAUL Ki KEENE, 

Penns Creek, Penna. 

NATURAL dried delicious italian PRUNES, — 
our own orchard. Twenty five pounds 

dollars. Express collect. HOMER CHAMBERLIN, f 

89, Newberg, Oregon. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vite 
mins ome mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 B. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00 LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN FOODS ss for life & 
return for of mortgage. sincere, excel- 
lent ref Glad supply details 
on request. BOX WM, % ORGANIC GARDENING, 
Emmaus, Penna. 


¢ 
Pe F. it spreads like butter. Available in Clover, Buck- 
wheat, and Orange honey: 1 Ib. $0 60; 3 Ibs. (also 
\ 
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Vital Publications for 
Organic Gardeners 


AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


The standard textbook for all who 
want to change over to home-made 
organic fertilizers. 253 pp. $3.50. 


THE SOIL AND HEALTH 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Food problems can be solved only by 
restoring to the soil its virginal fertil- 
ity. Most farmers are soil bandits. A 
remarkable follow-up to “An Agricul- 
tural Testament”. 320 pp. $4.00. 


MAKE FRIENDS with Your Land 
by Leonard Wickenden 


A knock-out blow to chemical fertil- 
izers. Illustrated, 144 pp. $2.50. 


e 
NUTRITION AND THE SOIL 
by Dr. Lionel Picton 


Scientific evidence that nourishing 


food comes only from crops and ani- 
mals raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 


e 
BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 
Gardening 

by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


Describes in detail how to convert 
an ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic 


farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 
a 


PAY DIRT by J. I. Rodale 


The best guide to the organic move- 
ment. Points the way to proper gar- 


dening methods. 252 pp. $3.00. 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. King 


An English gardener explains his 
system of organic gardening. Fore- 
word by Sir Albert Howard. Paper, 


100 pp. $1.00. 

EARTHWORMS—Their 
Intensive Propagation 

by Dr. Thomas J. Barrett 


Complete, practical working direc- 
tions for breeding, feeding, growing, 
and harvesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. 
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THE ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY 
Popular paper-covered, pocket-size booklets 


. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 


IZERS. What they think of the organic method. 
Contains transcript from U. 8S. Senate Hearing. 60c 


. MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Com- 


prehensive List of Compostable Materials Occurring 
in the Home and in Industry. This book alphabeti- 
cally lists 85 substances that may be used to keep 
the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It defines the com- 
position of each material and what each substance 
contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. . 50 


BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat- 
schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. 60c 


. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 


Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 
perennials and vice-versa. 


. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 


Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 
growing plants in your house and under glass in 
hot-beds and greenhouses. $1. 


. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- 


clopedia on all phases of gardening. ‘ $1.00 


. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 


C.1.E,.,M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic 
cause for those who desire to change from —, 
to home-made organic fertilizer. 80c 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—-how to prepare the garden. > $1.00 


. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 


W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- 
ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25c 


. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 


Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden- 
ing and usage in several lands. < ° $1.00 


. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 


Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 


Meyer. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45c 


. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 


J. I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat 
this vitamin-rich food. 


. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 


Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to 
farm, orchard and garden. R ‘ $1.00 


. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- 


scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, 
flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 


. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- 


schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- 
ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65c 


. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile 


Matschat. Whether you buy or build... remodel or 
start from the ground up, this book will help you 
develop a beautiful setting for your home. 


HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. 
Barnes. A complete guide for 
vigorous plants in the house. 


. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 


John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the 
lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . $1.00 


20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter 


Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings 
of wild flowers in your garden. ° ‘. $1.00 


21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- 
fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 


22. QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- 
MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing 
compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. $1.00 

23. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
book on trees yielding crops as animal food. 75c 

24. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 


GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50c 


25. THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
Darwin. The most important parts of his classic 
on the earthworm, with other articles. 


26. OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8S. 
Oliver. Deals with the mameraet of the earth- 
worm to gardening. ; ; $1.00 


27. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
and foes to the garden. 35e 


28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Plant 
breeding and the important contributions of this 
great horticultural pioneer. 


29. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
edited by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich eaten A 
guide for compost-making. 35c 


30. COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. - 
Rodale. The only book of its kind. ; 


31. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. 
Simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of 
neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 


32. NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of breads and cereals 
made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35c 


33. DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
check on the Howard method of farming. . 45¢ 


35. FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. 
Facts about common plants of the garden. 40c 


36. THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and a for 


all types of gardening. $1.25 
37. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
All about the gladiclus and its culture. . $1.00 


38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 
is worthy of your attention. ° ‘ 80c 

39. FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. Eyster. Tells 
what to plant and when to do it. Assures a bloom- 
ing, beautiful garden all year round. . $1.00 


40. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month- 
by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 

41. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J. 
I. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 
less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 


BINDERS for Organic Gardening Library Booklets. 
Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


A FREE hinder with every order for $10 
worth of Organic Gardening Library Booklets. 

The entire series of 40 books, mounted in 3 
binders, value $31.80: ONLY $25! 


Ca. 


Postage prepaid on domestic cash orders. Canada and Foreign add 10% for shipping charges. 
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This Spring 
PLANT THESE NEW HARDY ROCKNOLL MUM 
for RAVISHING COLOR 


15 Select NEW Chrysanthemums 


Complete assortment for only $3.00 (Group 12) 


5 GIANT FLOWERED ENGLISH MUMS 
' flowers—1 of Egypt, firs. Miley" 73 


4 FULL DOUBLE POMPONS For Cutting 


Profuse large 2” flowers with long stems — 1 each of 
Talisman, Tiffany Rose, Winterset, Cydonia $1 89 
worth 


2 EXOTIC SPOON MUMS 


Ve decorative dain‘ toned colors, single 
2" wers—l each of Orc $ 84 


2 POPULAR BUTTON MUMS 
Compact, double flowers — %” to 114”, long blooming, bright 


colors. 1 each of Judith Anderson (yellow), 84 
Goblin (bronze) worth 
2 EARLY FLOWERING CUSHION MUMS 
sh x type—b till f 
15 Select new —_ described above, $7.14 


Order as group 12 and get all 15 of 
the above named mums for only... 3.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


We guarantee these plants to please you. If for some reason they 
iat ae them at once and we will refund your money or 


MAKE UP YOUR OWN 
COLLECTION 


The mums illustrated above from 


left to right are ... 


Each 
CALUMET, yellow 42c 
WINTERSET, white .......... 42c 
TIFFANY ROSE 42c 


MAYOR J. A. RHODES, red... .63¢ 


COLORADO LAVENDER LADY, 
giant lavender .......... 


Not pictured 


ORCHID SPOON ....... 42c 
MRS. H. T. RILEY, white..... 63 
JUDITH ANDERSON, yellow... .42¢ 


CYBOMIA, red 42 
GOBLIN, bronze 42 
PURPLE CARPET 
MAJOR CUSHION, pink........ 42c 


CRIMSON STAR-RED SPOON....42¢ 


CASH OR C.O.D. Will be sent at your planting time 
NEW SPRING CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


ROCKNOLL NURSERY Dept. Morrow, 


~ 
\ 4 
| 
1.00 
TALISMAN, pink and yellow. ..63c 1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


